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PREFACE 


The  aim  of  the  following  pages  is  to  present 
in  clear  and  simple  language  a  continuous 
narrative  of  Our  Lord’s  Passion  not  overbur- 

Br“'  'i 

?  thened  with  reflections  nor  interrupted  by 
digressions.  The  work  though  small  may  be 
o  regarded  as  a  complete  history  of  the  Passion 
in  so  far  as  it  utilizes  all  the  data  which  the 
evangelists  have  left  us  on  the  subject  as  well 
as  the  inferences  and  conclusions  which  flow 
0  legitimately  from  them.  These  after  all  are 
the  only  reliable  materials  available.  Care 
has  been  taken  to  advance  no  opinion  which  is 
not  supported  by  the  authority  of  approved 
Catholic  writers,  though  non-Catholic  works 
have  been  freely  consulted  on  points  where  no 
question  of  dogma  was  involved.  In  view  of 
the  scope  of  the  work,  I  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  give  references  other  than  scrip¬ 
tural  ones.  For  New  Testament  passages  I 
have  as  a  rule  followed  the  text  of  the  late 
Professor  Nestle,  London,  1910. 
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Preface 


If  the  work  helps  even  a  few  souls  to  realize 
better  the  depth  of  Our  Saviour’s  love,  the 
greatness  of  the  sacrifice  which  it  prompted, 
and  their  own  corresponding  obligations,  I 
shall  feel  amply  rewarded  for  the  pains  which 
I  have  bestowed  upon  it. 

PHILIP  COGHLAN,  C.P. 


St.  Joseph’s  Retreat, 

Highgate  Hill,  N. 
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THE  PASSION  AND  DEATH 

OF  JESUS 


Matt,  xxvi.,  xxvii.  ;  Mark  xiv.,xv.  ;  Luke  xxii.,  xxiii.  ; 

John  xviii.,  xix. 


INTRODUCTION 

I 

Among  the  works  of  divine  omnipotence, 
wisdom,  and  love,  the  redemption  of  the 
human  race  effected  by  the  Passion  and  Death 
of  Christ  holds  the  foremost  place.  The 
scheme  of  Redemption,  however,  did  not  ex¬ 
clude  but  rather  implied  human  agencies;* 
and  before  coming  to  the  Passion  proper,  we 
have  thought  it  well  to  treat  briefly  of  the 
causes  and  forces  the  working  of  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  death  of  Jesus. 

When  Our  Lord  first  appeared  as  a  teacher, 
the  hopes  of  Israel  had  been  raised  to  a  high 
pitch.  The  mission  of  John  the  Baptist  had 
not  received  the  formal  official  sanction  of 
the  rulers  of  the  Jewish  Church;  but  his 
preaching,  his  urgent  call  to  repentance 
based  on  the  ground  that  the  long-expected 

*  Acts  ii.  23  ;  iv.  28, 
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Kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand,  together  with 
the  purity  and  austerity  of  his  life,  had  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  people.  He  did  not 
exhibit  in  his  own  person  those  character¬ 
istics  which  were  associated  with  the  idea  of 
the  Messiah,  and  he  had,  in  fact,  emphatically 
disclaimed  all  pretensions  to  be  the  Deliverer 
whose  coming  the  great  majority  of  the  Jews 
awaited  with  impatience.  He  was  but  a 
herald,  “a  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  ‘  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make 
straight  His  paths/”*  and  pointing  to  One 
Who  would  come  after  him  in  Whom  the 
people  should  believe.f  Before  his  career 
had  been  cut  short  by  a  martyr’s  death,  Jesus 
appeared  on  the  scene.  From  the  first  His 
teaching  was  an  indirect  challenge  to  the 
erroneous  religious  and  ethical  beliefs  of 
His  Jewish  contemporaries.  The  Sadducean 
high-priestly  party,  it  is  true,  viewed  with 
coldness  and  indifference  popular  aspirations; 
as  long  as  they  were  left  in  the  quiet  posses¬ 
sion  of  their  hierarchical  privileges  and 
wealth  they  were  contented  with  things  as 
they  were;  but  the  mass  of  the  people,  under 
the  influence  and  leadership  of  the  fanatical 
but  more  spiritual  Pharisees,  were  full  of  long¬ 
ing  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  who  would 
shake  the  hated  Roman  yoke  from  off  their 
necks,  gather  together  the  dispersed  of  Israel, 

*  Matt.  iii.  3  ;  Mark  i.  3;  Luke  iii,  4.  f  Actsxix.  4. 
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and  make  Jerusalem  the  seat  of  a  great  world 
power.  They  also  looked  for  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  their  dead,  and  for  the  spiritual 
regeneration  of  Israel,  such  as  they  con¬ 
ceived  it,  in  which  the  exact  fulfilment  of  all 
the  multitudinous  demands  of  the  Law  as 
interpreted  by  their  Scribes  would  take  the 
chief  place. 

Jesus  did  not  formally  and  of  set  purpose 
put  Himself  in  opposition  to  the  existing 
hopes  and  ideals  of  His  fellow-countrymen. 
While  teaching  plainly  that  the  lives  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  could  not  be  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  conduct  for  His  own  followers,  He 
inculcated  obedience  to  their  authority,  and 
approved  whatever  elements  of  value  their 
doctrine  contained.*  When  occasion  de¬ 
manded,  He  did  indeed  correct  prevalent 
erroneous  views  and  practices;  but  in  the 
main  He  contented  Himself  with  communi¬ 
cating  His  own  doctrine  to  His  hearers 
according  as  they  were  able  to  receive  it,  and 
that  in  a  direct  independent  manner.  Still, 
the  divergence  between  His  teaching  and  that 
of  the  Jewish  spiritual  guides  was  so  marked, 
their  respective  standpoints  were  so  dissimilar, 
that  a  conflict  was  inevitable.  A  brief  state¬ 
ment  of  the  points  of  contrast  between  Our 
Lord’s  teaching  and  practice  and  those  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  will  make  this  evident. 

*  Matt,  xxiii.  2,  3  ;  xxii.  23-33. 


4  The  Passion  and  Death  of  Jesus 

1.  While  the  mass  of  the  Jews  bore  the 
Roman  yoke  with  increasing  impatience, 
Jesus  never  by  word  or  action  showed  any 
discontent  with  the  established  form  of 
government  or  any  desire  that  it  should  be 
changed.  For  the  objects  He  had  in  view  it 
seemed  to  Him  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  it  was  Jew  or  Roman  that  ruled.  In 
words  that  hold  good  for  all  time,  He  drew 
the  line  between  the  just  claims  of  temporal 
rulers  and  those  of  God :  “  Render  to  Csesar 
the  things  that  are  Caesar’s,  and  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God’s.”* 

2.  Overlooking  many  prophecies  in  the  Old 
Testament  the  Jews  regarded  themselves  as 
the  exclusive  heirs  to  the  promises,  and 
resented  the  idea  that  the  Gentiles  should  be 
on  an  equal  footing  with  themselves  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  The  immediate  mission  of 
Jesus  and  His  disciples  during  His  lifetime 
extended  only  to  “the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel,”  but  at  the  very  outset  of  His  public 
ministry  in  Galilee,  in  the  synagogue  of 
Nazareth  where  He  had  been  brought  up,  He 
excited  popular  hostility  by  the  friendly  tone 
of  His  references  to  the  Gentile  widow  of 
Sarepta  and  to  the  Gentile  Naaman  the 
Syrian.  Those  present  felt  that  their  own 
position  as  the  exclusively  privileged  people 
of  God  was  called  in  question,  and  filled  with 

*  Matt.  xxii.  2i, 
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anger,  they  cast  Him  out  of  their  town  and 
hurried  Him  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which 
it  was  built,  intending  to  fling  Him  down 
headlong.* * * §  His  words  in  the  synagogue 
contained  in  germ  the  idea  of  His  mission  as 
universal,  an  idea  which  it  was  left  for  the 
apostles  and  their  successors  to  realize  after 
His  death.  At  a  later  date  His  favourable 
references  to  the  Ninivites  and  the  queen  of 
Saba,  I  the  teaching  conveyed  in  certain  of 
His  parables,}  and  the  plain  statement: 
“Many  shall  come  from  east  and  west,  and 
shall  recline  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and 
Jacob  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  but  the 
children  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  forth 
into  the  outer  darkness, ”§  were  unmistakable 
intimations  that  the  Gentiles  were  not  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  promised  blessings. 

3.  Israel  believed  that  the  Kingdom  of  God 
would  be  inaugurated  by  a  visible  and  awful 
manifestation  of  divine  omnipotence,  which 
should  break  the  power  of  their  oppressors, 
and  effect  the  salvation  of  the  nation  as  such. 
In  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  as  propounded 
by  Jesus  there  was  no  place  for  any  social  or 
political  upheaval,  its  coming  would  be  almost 

*  Luke  iv. 

f  Matt.  xii.  41  /. ;  Luke  xi.  31  /. 

J  E.g.,  the  Parable  of  the  Marriage-Feast,  Matt.  xxii. ; 
the  Supper,  Luke  xiv. 

§  Matt.  viii.  11  /.  ;  cf.  Luke  xiii.  28. 
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unnoticed,*  its  extension  slow  and  gradual,  f 
Its  action  would  be  almost  imperceptible  like 
the  leaven  in  a  mass  of  meal  which  by  degrees 
leavened  the  whole  lump,  J  or  like  the  seed 
which  a  man  cast  upon  the  earth,  and  which, 
while  he  slept  and  waked,  night  and  day, 
sprouted  and  grew,  he  knew  not  how,  till 
there  first  appeared  the  blade,  then  the  stalk, 
and  finally  the  perfect  corn  in  the  ear.  §  For 
Him,  too,  there  was  no  corporate  salvation. 
If  men  would  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
they  must  do  so  as  individuals,  the  way  that 
led  to  it  was  strait,  the  gate  narrow, ||  mere 
carnal  descent  from  Abraham  would  be 
powerless  to  save,  or  even  belief  in  Himself, 
unless  the  lives  of  the  believers  were  consis¬ 
tent  with  their  faith. 

4.  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  taught  that 
the  Law,  even  in  the  letter,  was  eternal. 
Though  at  an  early  period  of  His  ministry, 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Jesus  claimed 
implicitly  to  be  superior  to  the  law-giver  of 
the  Old  Testament,  He  said  that  He  had  not 
come  to  destroy  the  Law  but  to  fulfil  it;  and 
that  till  heaven  and  earth  should  pass  away 
no  jot  or  tittle  should  pass  away  from  the 

*  Luke  xvii.  20. 

f  Matt.  xiii.  31  /.  ;  Mark  iv.  30  ff.  ;  Luke  xiii.  18/. 

*  “  $  Matt.  xiii.  33  ;  Luke  xiii.  20  /.  §  Mark  iv.  26  ff. 

||  Matt.  vii.  13  /.  ;  Luke  xiii.  24. 

II  Matt.  vii.  21  ff. 
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Law  till  all  things  were  accomplished.*  The 
Law  then  was  eternal,  but  not  in  the  sense  of 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  Whatever  there 
was  of  type  or  figure  or  prophecy  in  the  Old 
Testament  would  receive  its  due  fulfilment  in 
the  New;  while  its  moral  precepts,  far  from 
being  abolished,  would  be  elevated  and  per¬ 
fected.  It  formed  no  part  of  Our  Lord’s  plan 
to  provoke  hostility  gratuitously  by  promul¬ 
gating  in  advance  the  formal  abrogation  of 
the  merely  temporary  prescriptions  of  the 
Law,  its  ritual  and  ceremonial  observances; 
but  His  teaching  prepared  the  way  for  the 
emancipation  of  His  followers  already  in  the 
Apostolic  age  from  what  St.  Peter  described 
at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  as  a  yoke  which 
neither  they  nor  their  fathers  had  been  able 
to  bear. |  In  the  Jewish  ritual  the  Temple 
sacrifices  and  the  other  liturgical  Temple  ser¬ 
vices  took  the  foremost  place.  Jesus  exalted 
mercy  above  sacrifice, f  and  if  He  visited  the 
Temple,  He  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  exer¬ 
cising  His  office  of  Teacher:  He  took  no 
part  Himself  in  the  sacrifices  or  in  the  other 
ritual  observances.  Another  point  to  which 
the  Jews  attached  the  utmost  importance  was 
the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean 
meats.  Our  Lord’s  teaching  that  it  was  not 
what  entered  into  a  man  that  defiled  him,  but 

*  Matt.  v.  17  ff.  ;  Luke  xvi.  17. 

f  Acts  xv.  10.  t  Matt.  ix.  13  ;  xii.  7. 
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what  came  out  of  his  heart,*  was  an  affirma¬ 
tion  of  the  axiom  that  the  principle  of  sin  is 
to  be  looked  for  not  in  things  which  in  their 
own  nature  are  indifferent,  but  in  the  person, 
and  had  for  logical  consequence  the  abolition 
of  the  distinction.  In  early  times  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  Sabbath  afforded  men  a  beneficial 
weekly  rest,  but  in  Our  Lord’s  age  it  had 
become  instead  a  heavy  burthen.  The  legis¬ 
lation  in  the  Pentateuch  ordained  that  man 
and  beast  should  rest  from  labour  on  the 
seventh  day,  but  with  the  single  exception  of 
prohibiting  the  lighting  of  a  fire  in  any  dwell¬ 
ing, f  it  did  not  specify  in  particular  what 
kinds  of  work  were  forbidden.  We  have  no 
precise  knowledge  as  to  how  the  Sabbath  was 
observed  before  the  Exile;  but  after  that 
event  the  religious  teachers  of  the  people 
made  by  degrees  a  large  number  of  regula¬ 
tions  providing  for  every  conceivable  case. 
The  Pharisees  attached  such  importance  to 
the  exact  observance  of  the  Sabbath  as  to  go 
the  length  of  saying  that  if  it  was  observed 
perfectly  only  once,  the  redemption  of  Israel 
would  immediately  follow.  Viewed  in  this 
way,  its  violation  did  not  concern  merely  the 
individual  guilty  of  it :  on  the  contrary,  it 
touched  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large. 
Jesus  left  to  His  Apostles  the  task  of  formally 
abrogating  the  Jewish  Sabbath  after  His 

*  Matt.  xv.  ii  ;  Mark  vii.  15.  f  Exod.  xxxv.  3. 
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death.  In  His  lifetime  He  contented  Him¬ 
self  with  inculcating  both  by  word  and 
example  broader  and  more  humane  concep¬ 
tions  of  its  meaning  and  obligation,  and  this 
He  did  by  availing  Himself  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  arose.  When  His  disciples  had 
been  charged  with  a  violation  of  the  Sabbath, 
simply  because  they  had  plucked  ears  of  corn 
to  appease  their  hunger,  He  defended  them 
by  alleging  precedents  in  analogous  cases, 
and  ended  by  proclaiming  the  principle  that 
the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath.*  On  another  occasion  He 
entered  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  to 
teach.  There  was  there  a  man  with  a  withered 
hand :  Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  also  pre¬ 
sent.  They  saw  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  entrapping  Jesus,  and  so  they  put  Him 
the  question :  “  Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the 
Sabbath?”  They  themselves  did  not  forbid 
the  exercise  of  the  art  of  healing  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  when  the  life  of  the  patient  was  at  stake; 
but  in  the  case  of  minor  complaints,  strange 
as  it  may  seem  to  us,  the  use  of  remedies  was 
the  subject  of  stringent  regulations.  Jesus 
knew  that  their  question  was  not  put  in  good 
faith,  and  instead  of  answering  it  directly,  He 
called  on  the  man  with  the  withered  hand  to 
stand  forth.  Then  in  His  turn  He  asked 
them:  “Is  it  lawful  to  do  good  or  to  do  evil 
*  Matt.  xii.  3  ff. ;  Mark  ii.  23  ff.  ;  Luke  vi.  3  ff. 
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on  the  Sabbath;  to  save  life  or  to  destroy  it?” 
Receiving  no  answer,  He  looked  round  on 
them  with  anger,  being  grieved  for  the  hard¬ 
ness  of  their  hearts.  Then  He  said  to  the 
infirm  man,  “  Stretch  forth  thy  hand.”  He 
did  so,  and  it  became  as  sound  as  the  other. 
The  Pharisees  were  full  of  indignation  at 
what  they  considered  a  violation  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  :  they  shut  their  eyes  and  hearts  to  the 
miracle  which  visibly  attested  the  power  and 
authority  of  Jesus,  and  under  the  influence  of 
mingled  feelings  of  hatred  and  jealousy  they 
set  about  devising  means  for  His  destruc¬ 
tion.*  Two  other  miracles  of  healing  wrought 
likewise  on  the  Sabbath,  the  cure  of  the 
crooked  womanf  and  that  of  the  man  born 
blind,!  had  a  similar  effect  on  those  who  wit¬ 
nessed  them. 

When  all  this  is  borne  in  mind,  the  hostility 
of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  to  Our  Lord  is 
felt  to  be  intelligible,  though  it  can  neither 
be  justified  nor  excused.  For  several  cen¬ 
turies  before  our  era,  it  is  true,  Israel  had 
shown  no  disinclination  to  accept  new  ideas, 
and  the  popular  religion  in  the  time  of  Jesus 
had  already  in  several  points  made  important 
advances  on  the  ancient  national  religion :  it 
was  itself  the  product  of  a  development  pro¬ 
ceeding  under  varied  influences  and  resulting 

*  Matt.  xii.  9  ff.  ;  Mark  iii.  i  ff. ;  Luke  vi.  6  ff. 

f  Luke  xiii.  n  ff.  %  John  ix. 
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in  the  form  with  which  the  New  Testament 
has  rendered  us  familiar.  All  danger  of  a 
lapse  into  idolatry  had  indeed  passed  away, 
but  there  was  a  lamentable  absence  of  that 
high  moral  earnestness  and  genuine  spiritual 
fervour  which  the  prophets  had  sought,  vainly 
for  the  most  part,  to  infuse  into  their  con¬ 
temporaries.  The  religion  of  Jewry,  how¬ 
ever,  had  at  length  attained  a  final  and  definite 
shape,  the  people  clung  passionately  to  it, 
and  open  or  covert  opposition  to  it  seemed 
to  have  no  chance  of  success. 

It  would  take  too  much  space  to  treat  in 
detail  of  the  evidences  of  the  antagonism  and 
hostility  of  the  ruling  classes  to  Jesus  from 
the  early  days  of  His  public  ministry.  Time 
only  served  to  intensify  those  feelings  until 
at  last  the  crisis  came.  It  was  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  merely  of  disagreement  in  points  of  doc¬ 
trine.  He  had  openly  denounced  the  hypo¬ 
crisy  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  un¬ 
masked  their  vices,*  and  they  felt  that  His  life 
was  a  standing  menace  to  their  authority  and 
influence.  The  Sadducees  on  their  part  were 
alarmed  at  the  disposition  of  the  people  to 
accept  Him  as  the  Messiah.  His  miracles 
were  talked  of  far  and  wide,  in  Judaea  and  in 
Galilee ;  they  feared  that  a  popular  movement 
might  arise  in  His  favour,  and  they  knew  that 
this  could  have  only  one  issue.  The  Romans 

*  Matt,  xxiii. 
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would  repress  it  sternly,  and  might  even 
resolve  to  cut  off  at  its  root  all  danger  of 
similar  disturbances  in  the  future  by  suppress¬ 
ing  the  Temple  worship,  depriving  them  of 
such  autonomy  as  they  still  possessed,  and 
putting  an  end  to  their  national  existence.* 
At  the  meetings  of  the  Sanhedrin,  or  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Jews,  both  parties,  much  as 
they  disagreed  among  themselves,  joined 
hands  against  their  formidable  opponent  and 
determined  to  rid  themselves  of  Him  by  death. 


II 

The  most  salient  characteristic  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  and  one  which  in  itself  is  sufficient  to 
differentiate  it  from  all  other  religions,  is  that 
it  is  a  religion  of  love.  We  grant  that  some 
other  religions  inculcate  benevolence  as  a 
duty,  but  in  no  other  religion  does  it  hold  the 
same  prominent  place.  Love  inspired  all  the 
words  and  actions  of  Jesus,  and  He  wished 
that  it  should  be  the  mark  by  which  His  dis¬ 
ciples  might  be  always  distinguished.  The 
Pharisees  might  be  known  by  their  exact 
observance  of  the  Law,  especially  in  points  of 
ritual  and  ceremony;  the  disciples  of  John 
might  be  recognized  by  their  penitential  lives ; 
but  Jesus  made  love  the  touchstone  by  which 
men  might  know  His  disciples.  In  the 


*  John  xi.  47  ff. 
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parable  of  the  shepherd  separating  the  sheep 
from  the  goats,  works  of  charity  or  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  them  formed  the  ground  of  separa¬ 
tion;*  and  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  words 
which  He  spoke  to  His  apostles  at  the  Last 
Supper :  “  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye 
are  My  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  for 
another.”f 

Our  Lord  wished  that  not  only  His  words 
but  also  His  actions  should  be  our  rule  of 
life.  To  the  afflicted  He  gave  not  merely 
words  of  pity  or  comfort,  but  also  practical 
relief.  When  our  friends  come  to  us  in  their 
distress,  we  must  often  grieve  that  our  power 
does  not  second  our  will,  and  that  we  find  it 
impossible  to  do  more  than  give  them  words 
of  sympathy  or  remind  them  of  motives  for 
patience  with  which  perhaps  they  themselves 
were  already  well  acquainted.  It  was  not  so 
with  Jesus,  with  whom  the  power  to  succour 
was  equal  to  the  will.  If  men  were  hungry, 
He  miraculously  multiplied  food  to  satisfy 
their  wants;  if  they  were  diseased,  He  healed 
them;  and  He  dried  the  tears  of  sorrowing 
survivors  by  raising  their  dead  to  life.  He 
was  still  to  give  the  supreme  proof  of  His 
love  for  men,}  the  sacrifice  of  His  own  life. 

On  three  several  occasions  He  spoke  for¬ 
mally  to  His  Apostles  of  His  approaching 

♦  Matt.  xxv.  31  /.  f  John  xiii.  35. 
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Passion  and  Death.  His  first  clear  utterance 
on  the  subject  was  delivered  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Caesarea  Philippi  after  the  confession 
of  St.  Peter.  The  time  was  favourable :  the 
faith  of  the  Apostles  had  been  strengthened 
by  St.  Peter’s  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  at 
once  the  Messiah  and  the  Son  of  God.  He 
thereupon  told  them  that  the  Son  of  Man 
must  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  suffer  many  things 
and  be  rejected  by  the  elders  and  chief  priests 
and  Scribes,  and  be  put  to  death,  and  that  He 
must  rise  again  the  third  day.  His  words 
fell  like  a  thunderbolt  among  the  Apostles, 
for  whom  they  contained  a  wholly  unexpected 
revelation.  Peter,  with  a  freedom  born  of 
love,  took  Him  aside  and  began  to  expostu¬ 
late  with  Him  :  “  God  forbid,  Lord,  this  shall 
not  befall  Thee.”  Jesus  turned,  and,  seeing 
the  other  disciples,  answered  in  words 
intended  for  the  ears  of  all :  “  Get  thee  behind 
me,  Satan,  thou  art  a  stumbling-block  to  Me  : 
for  thou  thinkest  not  of  the  things  of  God, 
but  of  the  things  of  men.”* 

The  Apostles  could  hardly  have  forgotten 
the  prophecy,  but  He  wished  to  familiarize 
them  with  the  idea  of  His  approaching  Pas¬ 
sion  and  Death.  Accordingly  we  find  Him 
soon  after  His  Transfiguration,  while  still  in 
Galilee,  repeating  the  prediction  in  a  some¬ 
what  different  form.  Strangely  enough,  they 
*  Matt.  xvi.  21  ff.  ;  Mark  viii.  31  ff.  ;  Luke  ix.  22. 
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had  only  a  vague  idea  of  His  meaning,  and 
they  were  afraid  to  question  Him.*  A  third 
time,  on  His  way  to  Jerusalem,  He  recurred 
to  the  subject,  and  this  time  He  spoke  in 
detail  of  the  sufferings  He  was  soon  to 
endure.  He  took  the  Twelve  aside  and  said 
to  them,  “Behold  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and 
the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the 
chief  priests  and  Scribes,  and  they  shall  con¬ 
demn  Him  to  death.  And  they  shall  deliver 
Him  up  to  the  Gentiles,  and  they  shall  mock 
Him  and  spit  upon  Him,  and  shall  scourge 
Him  and  crucify  Him,  and  the  third  day  He 
shall  rise  again.”  |  Plain  and  intelligible  as 
tnese  words  were,  the  disciples  failed  to  com¬ 
prehend  them  :  their  real  meaning  was  hidden 
from  them :  St.  Luke  states  that  they  under¬ 
stood  nothing  of  what  He  said. 

The  above  predictions  which  are  given  by 
the  three  synoptists  %  serve  to  emphasize  two 
points,  the  certainty  of  the  foreknowledge  of 
Jesus,  and  His  willingness  to  face  death.  At 
another  time  He  made  it  clear  that  His  Death 
would  be  the  result  of  a  voluntary  surrender 
to  His  Lather’s  will,  not  of  any  independent 

*  Matt.  xvii.  22/.  :  Mark  ix.  30  ff.  ;  Luke  ix.  44  /. 

f  Matt.  xx.  17  ff.  ;  Mark  x.  32  ff.  ;  Luke  xviii.  31  ff. 

4  The  first  three  evangelists,  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark, 
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power  that  His  enemies  had  over  Him.* 
Hitherto,  however,  in  His  private  conferences 
with  His  Apostles  He  had  refrained  from 
revealing  to  them  the  real  import  and  object 
of  His  Passion.  A  fitting  opportunity  for 
doing  so  presented  itself  soon  after  the  third 
prediction,  when  the  wife  of  Zebedee 
approached  Him  with  her  ambitious  petition. 
He  called  the  Apostles  to  Him  and  said  to 
them,  “Ye  know  that  the  rulers  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  lord  it  over  them,  and  their  great  ones 
exercise  authority  over  them.  It  shall  not 
be  so  with  you;  but  whosoever  desireth  to 
be  great  among  you  shall  be  your  servant, 
and  whosoever  desireth  to  be  first  among 
you  shall  be  your  slave.  Even  as  the  Son  of 
Man  came  not  to  be  served  but  to  serve,  and 
to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many.”f  These 
last  words  plainly  convey  the  redemptive  and 
sacrificial  idea  and  purpose  of  His  Death.  We 
shall  see  how  the  words  of  institution  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist  at  the  Last  Supper  express  a 
similar  meaning. 


Ill 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the 
whole  field  of  Scripture  history  and  exegesis 
is  the  question  on  what  day  of  the  Jewish 
month  Nisan  the  Last  Supper  took  place.  All 

*  John  x.  18.  f  Matt,  xx.  25  ff.  ;  Mark  35.  42  Jf% 
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allow  that  it  took  place  on  the  Thursday  even¬ 
ing,  but  the  question  whether  it  was  the 
Paschal  meal  or  not  depends  on  the  day  of 
the  month.  The  Paschal  lambs  were  slain  on 
the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
month,  and  that  night  they  were  eaten  in  the 
houses  of  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  when,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jewish  reckoning,  the  fifteenth 
had  already  begun — it  began  at  sunset.  The 
Festival  lasted  seven  days,  and  during  it  no 
leavened  bread  might  be  eaten.  Some  passages 
in  the  synoptic  Gospels  favour  the  opinion 
that  the  Last  Supper  took  place  on  the  even¬ 
ing  14  to  15  Nisan,  and  that  in  consequence 
it  was  the  Paschal  meal.  We  learn  from  them 
that  on  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  the 
day  on  which  the  Passover,  i.e.y  the  Paschal 
lamb  was  killed,  Jesus  commissioned  Peter 
and  John  to  make  the  necessary  preparations 
for  the  eating  of  the  Passover  in  a  certain 
house  in  the  city,*  and  that  when  evening  was 
come  He  sat  down  to  table  with  the  Twelve. 
Further,  St.  Luke  states  that  during  the  meal 
He  said  to  them,  “  With  desire  have  I  desired 
to  eat  this  Passover  with  you  before  I 
suffer.”f  With  these  passages  the  following 
statements  in  St.  John  seem  at  variance:  the 
Last  Supper  took  place  on  the  day  before  the 
Passover  when  Judas  left  the  supper  room 

*  Matt.  xxvi.  18  ;  Mark  xiv.  13  ff.  ;  Luke  xxii.  8  ff. 
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some  of  the  Apostles  thought  that  Jesus  had 
bade  him  buy  those  things  that  were  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Feast,*  whereas,  if  the  Passover 
which  was  observed  as  a  Sabbath  had  already 
begun,  buying  and  selling  would  be  forbid¬ 
den;  on  the  following  day  the  Jews  went  not 
into  the  Praetorium  lest  they  should  be 
defiled  and  so  prevented  from  eating  the 
Passover;!  the  Friday  is  styled  the  Prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  Passover  ;{  and  finally,  in  his 
account  of  the  Last  Supper  he  gives  no  hint 
whatever  that  it  was  the  Paschal  meal.  Most 
modern  non-Catholic  writers  renounce  all 
attempts  at  reconciling  the  divergences,  and 
accept  in  their  obvious  sense  either  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  synoptists  on  the  one  hand  or 
those  of  St.  John  on  the  other.  Catholic 
writers,  bound  as  they  are  by  the  teaching  of 
the  Church  on  the  inerrancy  of  the  Gospels, 
have  put  forth  various  hypotheses  with  a  view 
to  effect  this  reconciliation — a  course  adopted 
by  many  Protestant  writers  also.  The  nature 
of  this  work  forbids  our  going  fully  into  the 
question,  and  we  can  only  refer  the  reader  to 
the  different  Lives  of  Christ  or  to  the  com¬ 
mentaries  where  it  is  treated  of  at  length. 
For  ourselves  suffice  it  to  say  that  we  prefer 
the  opinion,  as  old  as  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Tertullian,  that  the  Last  Supper  took 
place  on  the  evening  between  13  and  14  Nisan, 

*  xiii.  29.  f  xviii.  28.  $  xix.  14. 
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and  that  accordingly  Our  Lord  did  not  cele¬ 
brate  the  Jewish  Passover.  He  celebrated 
instead  a  meal  which  had  a  certain  relation 
to  the  Passover,  of  which  it  might  be  regarded 
as  the  antitype :  the  true  Paschal  Victim, 
Jesus  Himself,*  was  sacrificed  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  about  the  time  when  the  lambs  which 
typified  Him  were  being  slain.  This  view  is 
confirmed  by  the  impression  one  gains  on 
reading  the  narrative  of  the  events  which 
happened  on  the  Thursday  evening  and 
Friday,  and  which  seem  in  spite  of  all  ex¬ 
planations  to  be  quite  out  of  harmony  with 
the  idea  of  a  Sabbath.  We  may  add  that 
neither  St.  Matthew  nor  St.  Mark  in  their 
accounts  of  the  Supper  itself  say  anything  to 
indicate  that  it  was  the  Paschal  meal. 

IV 

Two  days  before  the  Feast  of  the  Passover 
— that  is,  on  the  Wednesday — the  Sanhedrin 
held  a  meeting  in  which  they  consulted  how 
by  subtilty  they  might  lay  hold  on  Jesus  and 
put  Him  to  death.f  For  reasons  of  prudence 
they  determined  not  to  carry  out  their  pur¬ 
pose  during  the  Feast.  {  Some  writers  have 
thought  that  they  wished  to  make  an  end  of 
the  matter  before  the  Feast  began:  others 

*  i  Cor.  v.  7.  f  Matt.  xxvi.  3  ;  Mark  xiv.  1. 
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with  much  more  probability  hold  that  they 
intended  to  wait  till  it  was  over,  or  at  least 
till  the  crowds  which  had  flocked  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  especially  the  Galilean  adherents  of 
Jesus,  had  returned  home.  They  were  aware 
of  the  influence  which  He  was  exercising  on 
the  public  mind,  and  they  desired  as  far  as 
possible  to  avoid  coming  into  collision  with 
the  people,  a  course  which  they  felt  might 
have  serious  consequences.  Before  their 
plans  were  matured,  help  came  to  them  from 
a  quarter  from  which  they  had  least  reason  to 
expect  it — from  one  of  the  Apostles  them¬ 
selves. 

The  traitor  was  Judas,  surnamed  Iscariot, 
i.e.y  man  of  Kerioth,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  the  only  one  among  the  Apostles  who 
was  not  a  Galilean.  It  may  seem  strange  to 
us  that  Our  Lord  should  have  chosen  such  a 
man  as  Apostle,  and  yet,  despite  the  enormity 
of  his  guilt,  we  cannot  believe  that  his  char¬ 
acter  was  wholly  bad  without  one  redeeming 
trait.  Had  he  been  one  of  those  men  in 
whose  nature  there  is  something  abnormal 
which  marks  them  out  even  from  their  early 
years  as  future  criminals,  we  refuse  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Jesus  would  ever  have  chosen  him 
as  one  of  the  Twelve.  It  is  true  that  He  once 
styled  him  a  devil,  *  but  when  we  cannot 
exactly  determine.  The  evangelists  furnish 

*  John  vi.  70  /. 
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us  with  data  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  form  a 
judgment  of  his  character.  Though  called  to 
the  life  of  an  apostle,  a  life  involving  so  much 
hardship  and  self-denial,  Judas  was  no  ideal¬ 
ist  ;  he  never  rose  above  the  influence  of  what 
men  call  the  hard  practical  facts  of  every-day 
life.  He  doubtless  shared  the  current  views 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  Messiah  and  His  King¬ 
dom.  The  signs  wrought  by  Jesus,  and  His 
acceptance  of  the  confession  of  Peter,  left  no 
doubt  in  his  mind  that  Our  Lord  was  in  truth 
the  Christ  in  Whom  the  hopes  of  Israel  were 
centred.  He  bore  the  poverty  and  hardship 
of  his  life  as  a  disciple  buoyed  up  with  the 
expectation  that  Jesus  would  soon  publicly 
declare  His  mission,  such  as  it  was  popularly 
conceived.  Had  He  not  promised  that  the 
Apostles,  of  whom  he  himself  was  one, 
should  sit  upon  thrones  judging  the  tribes  of 
Israel,*  and  when  this  promise  was  fulfilled 
in  the  literal  sense,  the  only  sense  in  which 
the  Apostles  understood  it,  what  wealth  and 
power  and  honour  would  not  be  his  ?  He 
was  entrusted  with  the  custody  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  contributions  given  by  pious 
persons  for  the  support  of  Jesus  and  His  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  from  this  slender  store  he  pur¬ 
loined  what  he  could,  f  His  besetting  sin  was 
avarice,  and  this  eventually  caused  his  ruin. 
As  time  went  on  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  see 
*  Matt.  xix.  28.  [  f  John  xii.  6. 
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that  after  all  his  dreams  would  not  be  realized. 
The  march  of  events,  which  took  a  turn  very 
different  from  what  he  had  expected,  the 
growing  opposition  to  Our  Lord  on  the  part 
of  the  leaders  of  the  people,  and  above  all  the 
prophecies  of  Jesus  Himself  that  a  violent  and 
shameful  death  awaited  Him  in  the  near 
future — all  this  threatened  to  dissipate  the 
airy  fabric  of  his  visions.  If  any  lingering 
hopes  remained  in  his  mind,  an  event  was 
soon  to  happen  which  would  put  an  end  to  all 
his  illusions. 

Six  days  before  the  Passover,  Jesus  arrived 
at  Bethania,  a  village  situated  about  two  miles 
to  the  east  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  there  en¬ 
tertained  at  table  in  the  house  of  Simon  the 
leper.  Martha  was  serving,  and  the  meal  had 
not  ended  when  her  sister  Mary  entered  bear¬ 
ing  an  alabaster  box  of  precious  ointment. 
She  broke  the  vessel  and  anointed  the  head 
and  feet  of  Jesus,  and  wiped  His  feet  with  her 
hair.  Some  of  the  disciples  who  were  pre¬ 
sent  began  to  express  their  displeasure  at  this 
act  of  devotion.  They  said,  “To  what  pur¬ 
pose  is  this  waste  of  ointment  ?  Might  it  not 
have  been  sold  for  three  hundred  pence  and 
given  to  the  poor  ?”  St.  Matthew  attributes 
these  words  to  the  disciples  in  general,*  St. 
Mark  to  certain  persons  who  were  present, 
without  saying  whether  they  were  disciples  or 

*  xxvi.  8. 
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not;  *  and  both  these  evangelists  state  that 
the  reply  of  Jesus  was  directed  to  a  plurality 
of  persons :  “  Let  her  alone :  why  do  ye 
trouble  the  woman?  She  hath  wrought  a 
good  work  upon  Me.  For  the  poor  ye  have 
always  with  you,  and  when  ye  will  ye  can  do 
them  service,  but  Me  ye  have  not  always. 
She  hath  done  what  she  could :  she  hath 
anointed  My  body  beforehand  for  the 
burial.”f  According  to  St.  John,  Judas  alone 
murmured,  and  so  Our  Lord’s  answer  was 
addressed  exclusively  to  him.  J  The  apparent 
discrepancy  admits  of  an  easy  solution  :  Judas 
was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  murmuring  which 
he  evidently  originated,  and  accordingly  the 
words  of  Jesus  were  directed  especially  to 
him.  St.  John  adds  that  Judas  objected  to 
the  waste,  not  that  he  cared  for  the  poor,  but 
because  he  was  a  thief,  and  having  the  bag 
took  away  what  was  put  therein. §  Our 
Lord’s  answer  seems  to  have  determined  him 
to  act.  He  smarted  under  the  reproof,  mild 
though  it  was,  and  as  Jesus  had  once  more 
spoken  of  His  burial,  this  time  as  near  at 
hand,  he  could  no  longer  doubt  that  the  catas¬ 
trophe  was  imminent.  There  is  no  need  for 
us  to  have  recourse  to  far-fetched  hypotheses 
to  explain  the  conduct  of  Judas.  The  reproof 
was  rankling  in  his  mind,  and  an  opportunity 

*  xiv.  4.  f  Matt.  xxvi.  10  ff.  ;  Mark  xiv.  6  ff. 

I  John  xii.  7.  §  John  xii.  6. 
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was  presenting  itself  to  him  of  gratifying  his 
darling  passion,  avarice.  Anyhow  in  the  first 
two  Gospels  the  visit  to  the  chief  priests  im¬ 
mediately  follows  the  scene  in  the  house  of 
Simon — a  fact  which  seems  to  imply  a  connec¬ 
tion  between  them,  especially  as  the  scene  is 
inserted  out  of  the  chronological  order.  He 
went  to  the  chief  priests  and  conferred  with 
them  as  to  how  he  might  betray  his  Master. 
The  proferred  help  fell  in  with  their  designs, 
and  they  gladly  accepted  it.  To  make  his  in¬ 
famy  the  deeper,  he  bargained  with  them 
about  the  price  of  betrayal,  and  this  was  ar¬ 
ranged  at  the  pitiable  sum  of  thirty  pieces  of 
silver,  about  £4  of  our  money.  He  was 
thenceforth  on  the  watch  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  betray  Him  without  exciting 
any  commotion  among  the  people.  * 

V 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  Thursday, 
Jesus  and  the  Twelve  assembled  to  celebrate 
the  Last  Supper  at  a  house  in  the  city  which 
He  Himself  had  designated.!  St.  John  pre¬ 
faces  his  account  of  this  event  with  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  touching  words  :  “  Before  the  Feast 
of  the  Passover  Jesus,  knowing  that  His  hour 

*  Matt.  xxvi.  14  ff.  ;  Mark  xiv.  10  ff.  ;  Luke  xxii.  3  ff. 

t  See  Matt.  xxvi.  17  ff.  ;  Mark  xiv.  12  ff.  ;  Luke  xxii. 
7  ff.  ;  John  xiii. 
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was  come  to  pass  from  this  world  unto  the 
Father,  having  loved  His  own  who  were  in 
the  world,  He  loved  them  unto  the  end  .”  We 
have  seen  how  He  taught  the  apostles  that 
pre-eminence  in  His  Kingdom  involved 
humble  service  before  all  things,  and  as  they 
were  slow  indeed  to  learn  the  lesson,  He  will 
now  repeat  it  in  a  practical  manner.  He  rose 
from  supper,  and  having  put  off  His  upper 
garments  and  girt  Himself  with  a  towel,  He 
poured  water  into  a  basin  and  began  to  wash 
their  feet.  He  heeded  not  the  protestation 
of  Peter,  but  pursued  His  task  of  humility  and 
love  till  He  had  washed  the  feet  of  all,  the 
traitor  himself  not  excepted.  He  then  re¬ 
sumed  His  garments,  and  having  returned  to 
His  place,  He  said  to  them,  “  Know  ye  what  I 
have  done  unto  you?  Ye  call  Me  Lord  and 
Master,  and  ye  say  well,  for  so  I  am.  If  I  then 
being  your  Lord  and  Master  washed  your 
feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash  the  feet  of  one 
another.” 

The  apostles  had  hardly  recovered  from 
their  astonishment  at  seeing  their  Master 
perform  for  them  a  service  usually  allotted  to 
slaves,  when  they  were  filled  with  consterna¬ 
tion  at  the  sudden  revelation  which  He  now 
made  them:  “Verily  I  say  unto  you,  one  of 
you  that  eateth  with  Me  shall  betray  Me.” 
No  suspicion  crossed  the  minds  of  the  Eleven 
that  Judas  was  the  traitor;  and  in  their 
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trouble  they  looked  at  one  another  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  the  guilty  one  would  reveal 
himself  by  some  word  or  sign,  while  one  by 
one  they  said  eagerly  to  Jesus,  “  Surely  it  is 
not  I,  Lord  ?”  He  answered :  “  He  that 

dippeth  his  hand  with  Me  in  the  dish,  he  shall 
betray  Me.  The  Son  of  Man  indeed  goeth 
as  it  is  written  of  Him;  but  woe  to  the  man 
by  whom  the  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed.  It 
were  well  for  that  man  if  he  had  never  been 
born.”  Judas,  to  ward  off  suspicion  from  him¬ 
self,  joined  with  the  others  in  addressing  to 
Jesus  what  was  at  once  a  question  and  a  dis¬ 
claimer  :  “  Surely  it  is  not  I,  Rabbi  ?”  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  reply  in  the  affirmative  :  “  Thou  hast 
said  it.”  Jesus  with  His  usual  exquisite 
charity  did  not  wish  to  put  him  to  shame  be¬ 
fore  all  present.  His  reply  must  have  been 
uttered  in  so  lowT  a  tone  that  the  others  did 
not  catch  the  words,  for  we  find  Peter  asking 
the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  and  who  now 
reclined  upon  His  breast:  “Tell  me  who  it 
is  of  whom  He  speaketh.”  The  disciple  re¬ 
peated  the  question  to  Jesus,  Who  answered : 
“  He  it  is  for  whom  I  shall  dip  the  morsel  and 
give  it  him.”  He  therefore  dipped  the  morsel 
and  gave  it  to  Judas,  and  after  the  morsel 
Satan  entered  into  him.  Jesus  then  said  to 
him,  “  What  thou  doest  do  quickly.”  The 
words  were  heard  by  the  others,  but  they  did 
not  understand  their  meaning.  Some  thought 
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that  as  Judas  had  the  bag  the  words  conveyed  a 
commission  to  buy  the  things  that  were  need¬ 
ful  for  the  Feast,  or  to  give  something  to  the 
poor.  Callous  as  Judas  was,  his  position  was 
a  painful  one,  and  he  gladly  availed  himself  of 
the  permission  to  slip  away :  he  went  out  and 
it  was  night. 

Nothing  illustrates  more  clearly  the  spirit 
of  Christianitv  than  the  contrast  between  the 

m/ 

love  of  Jesus  and  the  return  for  it  which  He 
met  with  from  men.  He  was  about  to  be  be¬ 
trayed  by  one  disciple,  denied  by  another,  for¬ 
saken  by  all,  and  the  sun  which  was  to  rise  on 
the  morrow  would  not  set  till  He  had  suffered 
a  cruel  and  shameful  death  at  the  hands  of 
those  whom  He  had  come  to  save.  His  love 
burned  too  brightly  to  be  quenched  by  the 
wickedness  and  selfishness  of  men,  and  now 
He  was  to  give  a  fresh  proof  of  it  in  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  which  was  to 
be  a  standing  memorial  of  His  Passion,  a 
source  of  grace  to  men,  and  a  means  of  per¬ 
petuating  His  presence  among  them,  not  only 
as  God,  but  also  as  man,  even  to  the  end  of 
time.  And  as  St.  Paul  takes  care  to  tell  us, 
He  chose  for  this  act  of  almighty  power  and 
love  the  night  in  which  He  was  to  be  be¬ 
trayed.*  It  was  not  the  day  when  the  people 
sought  to  take  Him  by  force  and  make  Him 
king,  nor  when  the  multitude  made  the  air 

*  1  Cor.  xi.  23. 
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resound  with  their  triumphant  shouts  :  “  Ho¬ 
sanna  to  the  Son  of  David  :  Blessed  is  He  that 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.”  No,  it  was 
“the  night  in  which  He  was  betrayed.”  As 
they  were  at  table,  He  took  bread,  and  having 
pronounced  a  blessing,  He  broke  it  and  gave 
it  to  them  with  the  words :  “  This  is  My  Body 
Which  is  given  for  you.”  The  breaking  was 
not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  distribution :  it 
typified  the  sacrifice  of  Himself  in  His  Pas¬ 
sion  and  Death;  while  the  words  “for  you” 
indicated  all  those  for  whom  the  sacrifice  was 
to  be  offered.  The  sacred  meal  then  pro¬ 
ceeded,  and  at  its  close  He  took  the  cup,  and 
having  given  thanks  He  gave  it  to  them  say¬ 
ing,  “  Drink  ye  all  of  this,  for  this  is  My 
blood  of  the  new  covenant  which  is  shed  for 
many  unto  the  remission  of  sins.”  These 
words  contain  an  allusion  to  the  old  covenant 
made  on  Sinai  between  Jehovah  and  Israel, 
when  the  blood  of  the  victims  was  sprinkled 
on  the  altar  and  on  the  people.*  That 
covenant  was  now  annulled  :  a  new  one  made, 
not  between  God  and  one  particular  people, 
but  between  Him  and  all  believers,  took  its 
place,  and  its  validity  was  to  endure  even  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  The  Apostles  had  not 
understood  the  plain  predictions  of  His  Pas¬ 
sion  and  Death :  much  less  did  they  under¬ 
stand  at  the  time  the  full  drift  of  His  words  in 

*  Exod.  xxiv.  6 ft. 
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the  institution  of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrament 
and  Sacrifice.  The  words  themselves  they 
remembered,  and  their  real  significance  be¬ 
came  apparent  to  them  after  they  had  received 
the  Holy  Ghost  from  on  high.  Jesus  had 
told  them  that  He  was  about  to  lay  down  His 
life  :  He  had  made  known  to  them  the  object 
of  this  supreme  act  of  love,  the  deliverance 
of  men  from  sin;  and  nought  remained  for 
Him  now  to  do  but  offer  willingly  the  Sacrifice 
in  which  the  types  and  figures  of  the  Old 
Testament  would  receive  their  fulfilment,  and 
before  which  those  types  and  figures,  mere 
shadows  of  the  good  things  to  come,  *  would 
fade  away  even  as  the  uncertain  lights  and 
shadows  of  early  dawn  flee  away  before  the 
rising  sun. 

*  Col.  ii.  17  ;  Heb.  viii.  5  ;  x.  1. 


CHAPTER  I 

GETHSEMANE 

The  Last  Supper  was  over,  a  hymn  had  been 
sung,  when  Jesus  and  the  Apostles  left  the 
supper-room  and  proceeded  eastward  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  crossing  over  the  winter 
torrent  Kedron  on  their  way.  The  Eleven 
kept  close  to  their  Master,  still  eager  to  be 
near  Him  and  anxious  to  catch  the  words  that 
fell  from  His  lips.  They  felt  that  the  turning- 
point  in  their  lives  which  they  had  so  long 
expected  and  desired  had  come,  but  the  only 
ideas  which  they  could  form  of  it  were  vague 
and  confused.  He  had  indeed  prophesied  be¬ 
trayal,  ignominy,  and  death  for  Himself  and 
disaster  for  them  all,  but  their  minds  were 
slow  to  take  in  the  full  significance  of  His 
words.  All  along  they  had  shared  the  false 
conceptions  of  the  great  mass  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  as  to  the  nature  of  the  mission 
and  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah;  and  their  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  promises  of  their 
Master,  intended  only  in  a  spiritual  sense,  had 
confirmed  them  in  their  error.  Men  do  not 
easily  lay  aside  long  cherished  hopes  and  face 
instead  a  gloomy  and  uncertain  future.  Their 
perplexity  was  increased  by  the  words  which 
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He  now  addressed  to  them :  “  All  ye  shall  be 
scandalized  in  Me  this  night,  for  it  is  written : 

‘  I  will  strike  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep  of 
the  flock  shall  be  scattered/  But  after  I  am 
raised  up,  I  will  go  before  you  into  Galilee” 
Peter,  with  the  rashness  and  presumption  so 
often  characteristic  of  generous  minds,  could 
not  brook  the  thought  that  the  prophecy 
should  include  him :  he  at  least  would  be 
found  faithful  among  the  faithless.  He  was 
not  given  to  reflection  or  hesitation :  his 
answer  was  ready  :  “  Even  though  all  should 
be  scandalized  in  Thee,  I  will  never  be  scan¬ 
dalized.”  He  deserved  to  receive  no  clearer 
intimation  of  his  impending  fall,  but  Jesus 
passed  over  the  presumption  of  his  answer, 
and  only  saw  its  devotion  and  attachment. 
He  addressed  him  by  the  old  name  :  “  Simon, 
Simon,  Satan  demanded  you  to  sift  you  as 
wheat,  but  I  have  prayed  for  thee  that  thy 
faith  fail  not;  and  do  thou,  when  thou  art  con¬ 
verted,  confirm  thy  brethren.”*  Peter  was 

*  Our  Lord’s  prediction  of  Peter’s  threefold  denial  is 
given  in  all  four  Gospels  with  this  difference :  that 
St.  Luke  and  St.  John  place  it  in  the  supper-room,  while 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  state  that  it  was  spoken  on  the 
way  to  Gethsemane.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  the 
prophecy  was  repeated  ;  but  the  difficulty  is  better  met 
by  supposing  that  two  of  the  evangelists — probably  St. 
Luke  and  St.  John — relate  it  out  of  the  chronological 
order.  The  evangelists  were  more  concerned  to  relate 
their  facts  faithfully  than  to  give  them  in  their  proper 
chronological  sequence. 
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not  convinced :  he  persisted  in  his  protesta¬ 
tions  :  “  Lord,  with  Thee  I  am  ready  to  go 
both  to  prison  and  to  death.”  The  words  of 
Jesus  now  became  more  precise:  “Verily,  I 
say  to  thee,  Peter,  this  very  night  before  the 
cock  crow,  thou  shalt  thrice  deny  that  thou 
knowest  Me.”  Here  was  a  plain  prediction : 
Peter’s  impending  fall  was  no  longer  de¬ 
scribed  in  general  terms ;  on  the  contrary,  its 
exact  nature  was  specified;  but  the  Apostle’s 
presumption  was  too  deeply  rooted  to  be 
cured  by  anything  short  of  the  sad  fulfilment 
of  the  event  foretold.  It  called  forth  only  a 
stronger  promise  of  fidelity  :  “  Even  though  I 
must  die  with  Thee,  I  will  not  deny  Thee  ” ; 
and  the  words  found  an  echo  in  the  hearts 
and  on  the  lips  of  the  other  Apostles.  Their 
protestations  were  in  reality  a  challenge  to 
the  veracity  or  foreknowledge  of  Jesus,  or  at 
least  they  would  have  been  in  the  case  of  men 
capable  of  perceiving  the  exact  bearing  of 
their  words;  but  once  again  Jesus  saw  only 
their  faith  and  love,  and  feeling  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  persist  in  His  endeavours  to 
undeceive  them,  He  let  them  have  the  last 
word. 

If  the  traditional  site  of  the  supper-room 
still  shown  to  the  south-west  of  the  Temple 
platform  is  genuine,  the  length  of  the  journey 
from  there  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  could  not 
have  been  more  than  an  English  mile.  Ar- 
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rived  there  the  little  band  entered  an  enclosed 
place  called  Gethsemane,  a  word  which  signi¬ 
fies  “  oil-press.”  Tradition  still  points  out 
this  hallowed  spot  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
nearest  Jerusalem.  Here  Jesus  addresses  the 
Eleven :  “  Sit  ye  here  while  I  go  yonder  and 
pray.”  He  calls  on  Peter  and  the  two  sons 
of  Zebedee,  James  and  John,  to  accompany 
Him,  and  withdraws  from  the  other  Apostles. 
To  strengthen  the  three  favoured  disciples 
against  this  hour  of  agony  and  scandal,  He 
had  given  them  a  glimpse  of  His  glory  upon 
the  holy  mountain :  *  they  too  had  been  privi¬ 
leged  to  witness  His  power  when  in  the  seclu¬ 
sion  of  her  chamber  He  raised  the  daughter 
of  Jairus  to  life.f  Peter  was  destined  to  be 
the  Head  of  the  infant  Church :  f  James  and 
John  had  already  declared  themselves  able 
to  drink  of  the  cup  which  Jesus  was  to  drink, 
and  to  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  with 
which  He  was  to  be  baptized.  §  When  they 
made  this  declaration,  they  had  no  clear  per¬ 
ception  of  the  meaning"  of  Our  Lord’s  words 
to  which  their  own  profession  was  an  answer  : 
it  was  only  in  Gethsemane  that  their  real 
significance  began  to  dawn  upon  them.  They 
had  hoped  to  sit  beside  Him  in  His  Kingdom, 

*  Matt,  xvii,  i  /.  ;  Mark  ix.  2  ff. ;  Luke  ix.  28  ff. 

f  Matt.  ix.  23  /.  ;  Mark  v.  35  /.  ;  Luke  viii.  49  ff. 

J  Matt.  xvi.  19. 

.  §  Matt.  xx.  20  ff.  ;  Mark  x.  35  /. 
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a  kingdom  so  far  earthly  as  it  was  to  be  set 
up  on  earth;  but  they  now  began  to  learn, 
however  imperfectly,  the  truth  that  the  choice 
which  Jesus  had  made  of  them  and  the  pre¬ 
ference  He  had  shown  for  them,  far  from 
enabling  them  to  gratify  worldly  ambitions, 
only  bound  them  to  a  closer  fellowship  with 
Him  in  suffering  destined  to  cease  only  with 
life  itself.  Jesus  now  begins  to  be  afraid  and 
sorrowful  and  troubled.  Yearning  for  human 
sympathy,  He  reveals  the  anguish  of  His  soul 
to  His  companions  :  “  My  soul  is  very  sorrow¬ 
ful  even  unto  death :  stay  here  and  watch 
with  Me.”  He  then  goes  forward  a  little  and 
falls  prostrate  to  the  earth.  While  in  this 
lowly  posture  He  sends  forth  that  appealing 
cry  :  “  Father,  all  things  are  possible  to  Thee  : 
if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  Me  : 
nevertheless  not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt.” 
His  prayer  is  not  heard  ;  as  He  Himself  had 
foretold,  He  must  drink  deep  of  the  cup  of 
suffering  now  presented  to  His  lips.  Com¬ 
fort  from  above  is  denied  Him  :  surely  those 
who  but  a  short  time  before  testified  their 
undying  attachment  to  Him  will  not  now  fail 
to  sympathize  with  His  distress.  He  ap¬ 
proaches  the  three  disciples,  but  only  to  find 
them  sleeping.  He  gently  reproaches  them  : 
“  Simon,  sleepest  thou  ?  Could  ye  not  watch 
one  hour  with  Me  ?  Watch  and  pray  that  ye 
enter  not  into » temptation.”  And  then  with 
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His  habitual  forgetfulness  of  self  and  ex¬ 
quisite  tenderness  for  others  He  finds  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  their  insensibility  :  “  The  spirit  indeed 
is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.”  He  then 
retired  a  second  time  and  prayed :  “  O  My 
Father,  if  this  cup  cannot  pass  away,  except 
I  drink  it,  Thy  will  be  done.”  Again  He  came 
to  the  disciples  and  found  them  sleeping : 
their  eyes  were  heavy,  and  they  knew  not 
what  to  answer  Him.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  in  the  circumstances  the  disciples  should 
sleep;  it  has,  however,  been  often  observed 
that  sorrow  and  trouble  have  a  stupefying 
effect,  at  least  on  many  men.  Again  he  left 
them,  and  went  away,  and  prayed  a  third  time, 
saying  again  the  selfsame  words.  St.  Luke 
alone  of  all  the  evangelists  relates  how  there 
appeared  to  Him  an  angel  from  heaven 
strengthening  Him.  In  the  intensity  of  His 
agony  He  cried  with  His  whole  soul  to  His 
Eternal  Father,  “  and  His  sweat  became  as 
drops  of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground.” 

When  we  reflect  on  the  history  of  Our 
Lord’s  prayer  and  agony  in  the  garden,  we 
find  it  hard  to  understand  how  any  heresy 
could  ever  have  arisen  denying  the  reality  of 
His  human  nature.  As  man  He  felt  the 
awfulness  of  the  sacrifice  demanded  of  Him; 
and  just  as  His  body  was  sensitive  to  heat  and 
cold  and  hunger*  and  thirst, f  so  also  was  His 

*  Matt.  iv.  2  ;  Luke  iv.  2.  f  lohn  iv.  7 ;  xix.  28. 
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soul  to  shame  and  sorrow  and  pain.  And 
what  intensified  His  agony  was  that  those 
consolations  with  which  God  so  often  sup¬ 
ports  the  weakness  of  His  servants  in  their 
bitter  hour  of  suffering  were  denied  Him. 
Save  for  the  comfort  which  the  angel  gave 
Him,  a  comfort  merely  external,  He  had  to 
drink  the  cup  of  suffering  while  deprived  at 
once  of  the  sensible  presence  of  the  Divinity 
and  of  that  human  sympathy  which  He  had 
a  right  to  expect.  Like  Jerusalem  of  old* 
He  drained  the  bitter  cup,  and  it  was  only 
when  it  was  empty  that  He  could  put  it  aside. 
We  may  wonder  how  it  was  that  while  He  had 
calmly  foretold  His  death,  and  had  looked 
upon  His  Passion  as  a  terrible  yet  inevitable 
ordeal  which  He  must  needs  face,  a  baptism 
that  He  must  needs  be  baptized  with,  yet 
when  the  hour  came  His  human  nature 
should  shrink  before  the  supreme  and  final 
test.  His  apparent  weakness,  however,  is 
our  strength.  Supposing  that  He  had  met 
the  last  trial  with  stoical  indifference,  that 
there  was  neither  fear  nor  dejection  nor 
trouble  in  His  mind  to  find  utterance  in  the 
words  which  He  actually  used,  and  which  we 
ourselves  treasure  in  our  minds  for  use  in 
trials  which  at  the  worst  can  only  distantly 
resemble  His,  of  how  much  comfort  and  en¬ 
couragement  should  we  not  have  been  de- 

*  Isa.  li.  17. 
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prived?  The  fortitude  of  the  Christian  in 
trial  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  the 
Stoic;  it  is  not  based  on  a  proud  consciousness 
of  his  superiority  to  the  ordinary  run  of  men; 
he  feels  chat  it  does  not  spring  from  his  own 
unaided  powers,  but  from  a  higher,  nobler 
source.  The  mission  of  Jesus  embraced  all 
humanity  with  widespread  arms.  He  did  not 
come  exclusively  to  an  intellectual  elite,  nor 
had  He  any  intention  of  founding  a  philo¬ 
sophical  school.  His  followers  were  to  be 
called  from  the  highways  and  by-ways :  *  the 
poor  and  maimed  and  blind  and  lame  were  to 
be  bidden  to  the  Feast.f  Suffering  and 
wretchedness  keenly  felt,  and  not  merely 
borne  with  a  mind  steeled  against  adversity 
by  high  philosophical  reflections,  were  the 
only  conditions  required  to  entitle  men  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  invitation :  “  Come 
unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  refresh  you”!  We  must  re¬ 
semble  Him  in  suffering  if  we  are  to  be  like 
Him  in  glory.  The  trial  may  be  severe,  but 
what  consolation  in  the  thought  that  one  lov¬ 
ing  heart  sympathizes  with  us,  the  wounded 
Heart  of  Jesus.  “  We  have  not  a  high  priest, 
who  cannot  have  compassion  on  our  infirm¬ 
ities,  but  One  Who  hath  been  tempted  in  all 
points  like  ourselves,  yet  without  sin.”§  He 

*  Matt.  xxii.  9/.  f  Luke  xiv.  21. 

I  Matt.  xi.  28.  §  Heb.  iv.  15. 
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had  no  merely  speculative  knowledge  of 
human  suffering  :  He  experienced  it  to  the  full ; 
and  of  this  His  words  and  bearing  in  Geth- 
semane  give  us  assurance.  Hence  He  does 
not  expect  of  us  that  we  should  not  feel  our 
trials :  He  only  requires  that  we  should  imi¬ 
tate  His  own  resignation,  repeating  His  own 
words  :  “  Father,  not  My  will,  but  Thine  be 
done.” 

When  Jesus  had  ended  His  prayer,  He 
came  a  third  time  to  the  disciples;  probably 
He  again  found  them  sleeping.  He  no  longer 
counselled  them  to  watch  and  pray,  the  time 
for  which  was  past.  He  said  to  them,  “  Sleep 
on  now  and  take  your  rest;  it  is  enough.  Be¬ 
hold  the  hour  is  at  hand,  and  the  Son  of  Man 
is  delivered  into  the  hands  of  sinners.  Rise 
up,  let  us  go ;  behold  he  that  betrayeth  Me  is 
at  hand.”  The  words  rendered  “  Sleep  on  now 
and  take  your  rest,”  have  been  variously  ex¬ 
plained.  Some  take  them  as  said  ironically; 
others  understand  them  interrogatively, 
which  is  grammatically  possible.  Others  re¬ 
gard  them  as  a  permission  granted  to  the 
disciples  to  take  the  repose  which  would  the 
better  enable  them  to  meet  the  tragic  events 
that  were  at  hand.  The  words  seem  to  have 
a  touch  of  irony  in  them,  and  yet  we  find  it 
difficult  so  to  interpret  them.  Probably  they 
were  intended  merely  to  convey  an  intimation 
to  the  disciples  that  whatever  action  they 
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might  take,  whether  they  slept  or  waked,  the 
result  as  far  as  Our  Lord  Himself  was  con¬ 
cerned  would  be  the  same.  They  had  been 
blind  to  their  own  interests  in  neglecting  the 
obvious  duty  of  watching  and  praying.  Now 
resistance  on  their  part  would  be  useless,  see¬ 
ing  that  He  was  about  to  be  delivered  up  “by 
the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge 
of  God.”*  We  know  not  whether  the  words 
had  the  effect  of  rousing  the  Apostles  from 
their  stupor.  No  answer  of  theirs  is  recorded; 
but  as  He  was  yet  speaking  the  threatened 
danger  appeared.  It  was  full  moon,  and  if 
the  sky  was  clear  of  clouds,  they  must  have 
seen  a  band  armed  with  swords  and  staves 
and  bearing  lanterns  approaching.  This  band 
had  been  sent  to  apprehend  Jesus  by  the  chief 
priests,  Scribes,  and  elders;  according  to  St. 
John,  it  consisted  of  a  detachment  of  soldiers 
(probably  a  Roman  maniple),  with  a  captain 
(chiliarch,  one  of  the  six  commanders  of  a 
legion,  used  here  in  a  wide  sense)  at  their 
head,  together  with  officers  of  the  chief  priests 
and  Pharisees;  while  St.  Luke  states  that  chief 
priests  and  elders,  i.e.,  members  of  the  Sanhe¬ 
drin  themselves,  were  present.  Judas,  who 
had  given  his  associates  a  sign  by  which  they 
might  recognize  Jesus:  “He  Whom  I  shall 
kiss,  that  is  He :  lay  hold  on  Him,  and  lead 
Him  away  cautiously,”  advances  before  his 

*  Acts  ii.  23. 
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fellows  and  draws  near  to  Jesus  to  kiss  Him. 
He  greets  Him  with  the  words :  “  Hail, 

Rabbi,”  and  then  seals  his  treason  with  a  kiss. 
Our  Lord,  though  feeling  keenly  the  perfidy 
of  His  Apostle,  accepts  the  kiss  and  contents 
Himself  with  a  mild  expostulation  :  “  Friend, 
wherefore  art  thou  come?”"  “Judas,  be- 
trayest  thou  the  Son  of  Man  with  a  kiss  ?” 
During  this  scene  the  others  who  composed 
the  band  remained  slightly  in  the  background, 
where  they  were  rejoined  by  Judas  as  soon  as 
he  had  given  the  promised  signal.  Jesus  ad¬ 
vanced  to  meet  them,  and  with  a  voice  devoid 
of  fear  or  hesitation  asked  them  :  “  Whom 
seek  ye?”  They  answered:  “Jesus  of 
Nazareth.”  “  I  am  He,”  He  calmly  tells 
them.  On  hearing  these  few  simple  words 
they  went  backward  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

*  We  have  retained  with  some  recent  translators  the 
familiar  rendering,  “  Friend,  wherefore  art  thou  come?” 
It  is,  however,  at  least  very  doubtful  whether  the  words 
are  a  question  or  not.  The  phrase  is  generally  regarded 
as  elliptical,  but  commentators  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
words  which  should  fill  up  the  ellipsis.  Some  authorities 
— e.g.,  the  Revised  Version — translate:  "Do  that  for 
which  thou  art  come.”  But  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
Judas  had  nothing  more  to  do,  his  base  task  ending  with 
the  kiss  of  betrayal.  Others  supply  the  omission  dif¬ 
ferently  :  “What  thou  art  come  for  do  I  not  know?” 
One  cannot  help  feeling  that  conjectures  of  this  kind  are 
not  satisfactory.  Beyond  the  difficulty  of  the  passage  as 
it  stands,  there  are  no  grounds  for  still  another  view — 
namely,  that  the  text  is  faulty. 
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Had  their  minds  been  open  to  evidence  or 
demonstration  of  any  kind,  this  miracle  would 
have  been  enough  to  convince  them  that  some 
Divine  power,  the  proof  of  which  they  had 
witnessed,  resided  in  Him  Who  now  stood 
before  them,  and  that  all  their  efforts  against 
Him  would  be  in  vain  in  case  He  chose  to  re¬ 
sist.  The  narrative  of  St.  John,  who  alone 
relates  this  miracle,  implies  that  Judas  himself 
was  amongst  those  whom  Our  Lord’s  words 
prostrated  to  the  ground.  They  soon  re¬ 
covered  from  their  overthrow,  and  once  more 
stood  before  Him.  Again  He  puts  them  the 
same  question  and  receives  the  same  answer. 
He  is  willing  to  surrender  Himself  into  their 
hands,  but  only  on  condition  that  they  let  His 
companions  depart  in  safety.  “  If,  therefore, 
ye  seek  Me,”  He  tells  them,  “  let  these  go 
their  way.”  This  He  said  that  the  word 
which  He  had  spoken  in  the  supper-room 
might  be  fulfilled :  “  Of  those  whom  Thou 
gavest  Me  I  have  lost  none  but  the  son  of 
perdition.”*  Our  Lord’s  words  virtually  ex¬ 
pressed  His  consent  to  His  arrest.  The 
soldiers  so  understood  Him,  and  some  of  them 
laid  hands  on  Him.  This  aroused  the  indig¬ 
nation  of  the  disciples :  they  prepared  to 
defend  their  Master,  but  first  they  would  ask 
His  permission :  “  Lord,  shall  we  smite  with 
the  sword  ?”  they  hurriedly  demanded.  Peter 

*  John  xvii.  12. 
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with  his  usual  impulsiveness  did  not  wait  for 
an  answer;  he  suddenly  drew  his  sword  and 
aimed  it  at  the  head  of  Malchus,  the  high 
priest’s  servant.  The  blow  missed,  or  per¬ 
haps  it  was  parried  by  Malchus  :  instead  of 
inflicting'  a  deadly  wound,  it  only  severed  his 
right  ear.  Jesus,  unwilling  that  violence 
should  be  used  on  His  behalf,  deprecates  the 
action  of  Peter  with  the  words :  “  Suffer  ye 
thus  far,”  and  mercifully  heals  the  wound 
which  His  disciple  had  so  rashly  inflicted.  He 
then  addresses  Himself  immediately  to  Peter  : 

“  Put  up  thy  sword  again  into  its  place,  for 
all  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the 
sword.  Or  thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  ask 
My  Father,  and  He  will  at  once  send  Me  more 
than  twelve  legions  of  angels  ?  How  then 
should  the  Scriptures  be  fulfilled  that  it  must 
so  be  ?” 

Peter’s  action  and  the  spirit  which  inspired 
it  show  us  more  clearly  than  even  his  subse¬ 
quent  denial  how  far  he  was  still  from  realiz¬ 
ing  the  real  nature  of  Our  Lord’s  mission  and 
spirit.  He  thought  it  quite  justifiable  and 
natural  to  oppose  violence  to  violence,  to 
meet  sword  with  sword.  Had  not  Elias  called 
down  fire  from  heaven  on  the  two  captains 
with  their  respective  bands  of  soldiers  :  had 
not  Eliseus  cursed  the  boys  who  mocked  his 
baldness  ?  and  had  not  Heaven  by  a  visible 
and  awful  intervention  sanctioned  the  action 
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of  those  prophets  ?*  Wisdom,  however,  comes 
not  only  by  learning  but  also  by  unlearning, 
and  experience  shows  us  that  the  latter  task 
is  the  more  difficult  of  the  two.  Peter’s  mind 
was  rude  and  untutored :  its  powers  of  ob¬ 
servation  and  reflection  were  weak.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  he  would  have  at  least  begun 
to  learn  and  assimilate  the  truth  that  the  spirit 
of  Our  Saviour  was  different  from  that  which 
animated  many  saintly  personages  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  rebuke  which  Jesus  adminis¬ 
tered  to  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  who  in  their 
misguided  zeal,  and  doubtless  with  the 
example  of  Elias  in  their  minds,  asked  Him 
if  He  would  have  them  call  down  fire  from 
heaven  on  the  inhospitable  Samaritans, f 
ought  to  have  shown  Peter  and  the  other 
Apostles  that  their  Master  had  not  come  to 
destroy  lives  but  to  save  them.  At  the  time 
the  lesson  seems  to  have  been  lost  on  them  : 
it  was  only  at  a  later  date  and  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  they  made  their 
own  the  truth  formulated  by  St.  Paul,  that 
the  weapons  of  Christianity  are  not  carnal, 
but  mighty  before  God;  not  to  pull  down 
material  fortresses,  but  to  destroy  those  intel- 
lecual  strongholds  that  proudly  oppose  them¬ 
selves  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  to  sub¬ 
ject  the  minds  of  men  to  Christ.  J  The  task 

*  2  Kings  i.  10  ff.  ;  ii.  24.  f  Luke  ix.  54  /. 
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that  lay  before  the  Apostles  was  a  spiritual 
one,  and  could  be  carried  out  only  with 
spiritual  weapons. 

While  Our  Lord  will  have  no  interference 
with  the  fulfilment  of  His  Heavenly  Father’s 
will,  and  so  is  prepared  to  submit  to  His  cap- 
tors,  He  nevertheless  shows  them  the  injus¬ 
tice  of  their  proceeding  :  “Ye  are  come  out  as 
against  a  robber  with  swords  and  staves  to 
apprehend  Me.  Day  by  day  I  sat  teaching 
ih  the  Temple  and  ye  laid  not  hands  upon 
Me;  but  this  is  your  hour  and  the  power  of 
darkness.”  The  hostile  band  that  confronted 
Him  were  the  more  or  less  conscious  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  world-rulers  of  this  darkness,  the 
spirits  of  wickedness  in  the  heavenly  places;* 
'it  was  no  wonder  then  that  their  antagonism 
against  Him  Who  was  the  Light  of  the 
worldf  should  have  been  so  implacable.  The 
Apostles,  seeing  that  Jesus  had  forbidden  all 
resort  to  violence,  and  that  resistance  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  His  will  would  be  useless,  sought 
only  to  provide  for  their  own  safety  by  a  sud¬ 
den  flight.  No  attempt  seems  to  have  been 
made  to  arrest  them :  they  were  rather  suf¬ 
fered  contemptuously  to  depart. 


*  Eph.  vi.  12. 
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According  to  St.  John,  Our  Lord’s  captors 
having  bound  Him,  led  Him  away  first  to 
Annas,  the  father-in-law  of  Caiaphas,  the 
actual  high  priest.  Only  one  incident  of  the 
journey  is  related,  and  that  by  St.  Mark.  A 
certain  young  man  clad  simply  in  a  linen  gar¬ 
ment  followed  Our  Lord.  Some  members  of 
the  band,  evidently  suspecting  him  of  being  a 
disciple  of  Jesus,  endeavoured  to  seize  him, 
whereupon  he  cast  off  the  wrapper  and  fled 
from  them  naked.  Apart  from  the  person¬ 
ality  of  the  youth,  the  incident  seems  devoid  of 
any  special  significance,  and  would  have  been 
hardly  worth  narrating.  It  would  simply 
amount  to  this  :  a  dweller  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  having  been  aroused  from  sleep  by  the 
noise,  and  anxious  to  know  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance,  rose  from  bed  and  hastily  quitted 
the  house  without  waiting  to  exchange  the 
garment  in  which  he  slept  for  his  ordinary 
day  clothes.  Still  the  insertion  of  the  episode 
by  St.  Mark,  and  his  express  statement  that 
the  young  man  followed  Jesus,  sufficiently 
indicate  that  his  identity  was  known  to  the 
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Evangelist,  and  that  he  was  at  least  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Our  Lord,  though  nothing  obliges 
us  so  to  press  the  generally  accepted  reading 
of  the  Greek  as  to  make  it  imply  a  following 
through  sympathy  or  devotion.  Various  con¬ 
jectures  have  been  hazarded  as  to  who  the 
young  man  really  was.  Some  with  a  certain 
degree  of  probability  have  identified  him 
with  the  Evangelist  himself,  and  indeed  the 
incident  has  been  compared  to  the  monogram 
which  painters  inscribe  in  a  dark  corner  of 
their  pictures.  We  cannot,  however,  arrive 
at  any  safe  conclusion,  and  we  must  only  be 
content  to  remain  in  the  ignorance  in  which 
St.  Mark  himself  has  left  us. 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  accounts  given 
by  the  respective  Evangelists  of  the  Pro¬ 
cesses  against  Our  Saviour  before  the  Jewish 
authorities  conveys  the  impression  that  the 
sacred  writers  were  more  concerned  to  give 
the  substance  of  the  facts  in  a  summary  man¬ 
ner  than  to  observe  that  order  which  an 
author  of  our  own  times  would  regard  as 
obligatory,  with  the  result  that  difficulties 
have  arisen  for  the  historian  and  the  com¬ 
mentator.  Several  attempts  more  or  less  suc¬ 
cessful  at  harmonizing  the  narratives  have 
been  made,  and  they  may  be  found  in  the 
commentaries.  We  will  endeavour  to  com¬ 
bine  the  statements  of  the  evangelists  in  such 
a  manner  as  in  our  opinion  seems  to  do  least 
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violence  to  the  texts,  though  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  no  solution  of  the  problems  raised 
can  be  considered  as  wholly  satisfactory  or 
certain.  According  to  St.  John,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  Jesus  was  first  led  to  Annas, 
the  father-in-law  of  Caiaphas,  the  actual  high 
priest.  Annas  as  well  as  Caiaphas  belonged 
to  the  party  of  the  Sadducees.  The  doctrines 
of  this  sect  were  to  a  great  extent  material¬ 
istic.  They  rejected  predestination,  and  held 
that  men  in  virtue  of  their  freewill  were  the 
absolute  arbiters  of  their  destinies.  They 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead*  and  the 
doctrine  of  rewards  or  punishments  in 
another  world.  They  also  denied  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  angels,  demons,  and  spirits. f  Their 
views  were  thus  opposed  to  the  more  spiritual 
and  more  hig'hly  developed  teaching'  of  the 
Pharisees,  with  whom  they  could  not  fail  to 
come  into  conflict.!  When  we  compare  the 
respective  tenets  of  the  two  parties,  we  can¬ 
not  wonder  that  Our  Lord  should  have 
declared  Himself  in  favour  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  regarded  them,  in  spite  of  their  minor 
doctrinal  errors  and  their  faulty  lives,  as  the 
legitimate  successors  of  the  great  Israelite 
leader  Moses,  and  as  the  heirs  of  his 
authority. §  Doctrines  such  as  those  of  the 
Sadducees  may  do  very  well  for  men  who,  like 

*  Matt.  xxii.  23  ;  Acts  iv.  2.  f  Acts  xxiii.  8. 

}  Acts  xxiii,  9  ff.  §  Matt,  xxiii.  2  /. 
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Annas  and  his  fellows,  enjoy  long  continued 
prosperity,  but  they  form  only  a  poor  support 
in  evil  days.  Accordingly,  after  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple,  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jews,  the  party  came  to  a 
speedy  end,  though  their  views  in  another 
form  have  been  revived  among  the  less 
spiritually-minded  Jews  of  our  own  days.  The 
history  of  Israel  shows  us  that  long  before 
the  time  of  Annas  prosperity  tended  to  make 
men  take  a  materialistic  outlook  on  life; 
whereas  adversity  and  affliction  compelled 

them  to  look  to  another  life  where  the 

\ 

inequalities  of  the  present  would  be  adjusted 
and  its  injustice  redressed. 

At  an  earlier  date  Annas  had  himself  been 
high  priest  several  years,  and  subsequently  a 
son  of  his  had  enjoyed  the  same  dignity. 
Then  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  his  son- 
in-law  Caiaphas  advanced  to  the  same  high 
office.  At  a  later  period  three  other  sons  of 
his  became  high  priests.  All  this  goes  to 
show  that  he  must  have  possessed  a  very  high 
degree  of  influence  in  the  world  of  Jewry. 
We  have  seen  that  his  religious  belief  was  not 
favourable  to  an  exalted  sense  of  duty.  Be¬ 
lieving  in  no  other  life  than  the  present,  he 
must  have  felt  that  true  wisdom  consisted  in 
making  the  best  he  could  of  the  short  exist¬ 
ence  granted  him.  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
that  men  who  do  not  believe  in  a  future  life, 
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and  who  are  still,  though  perhaps  uncon¬ 
sciously  to  themselves,  under  the  influence  of 
that  Christianity  which  they  have  discarded, 
or  it  may  be,  never  professed,  should  lead 
highly  moral  and  benevolent  lives ;  but  in 
those  days  men  were  not  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  of  Christianity,  from  which  at  the 
present  day  only  few  of  the  worst  can  escape 
altogether.  St.  John  styles  Annas  high 
priest,  a  title  retained  by  those  who  had  at 
any  time  enjoyed  the  Supreme  Pontificate. 

It  was  before  this  man  that  Jesus  now 
stood.  Our  Lord,  viewed  in  His  human 
aspect  apart  from  His  Divine  Personality,  and 
Annas  were  the  respective  representatives  of 
two  opposing  principles — the  spiritual  and 
heavenly  on  the  one  hand,  the  carnal  and 
earthly  on  the  other.  Jesus  stood  for  all  that 
was  high  and  noble  and  pure  and  disinter¬ 
ested;  Annas  was  the  embodiment  of 
pride  and  hatred  and  avarice  and  selfish¬ 
ness.  He  had  long  regarded  Jesus  as  the 
enemy  of  the  Law  and  the  Temple,  a  man 
whose  doctrine,  if  accepted  by  the  people, 
would  certainly  lead  to  the  destruction  of  all 
the  authority  and  privileges  of  the  priestly 
caste.  A  few  days  before,  Our  Lord,  indig¬ 
nant  at  the  profanation  of  His  Father’s 
House,  had  cleansed  the  Temple  of  the  unholy 
traffic  carried  on  therein;*  and  as  Annas  and 

*  Matt.  xxi.  12  /.  ;  Mark  xi.  15  ff.  ;  Luke  xix.  45  /. 
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his  family  had  important  pecuniary  interests 
in  this  traffic,  his  wrath  was  still  further  sharp¬ 
ened  by  the  incident.  He  had  been  desirous 
of  seeing  Jesus  in  his  power,  and  now  at 
length  his  wish  was  gratified.  Legal  forms 
would  have  to  be  observed,  a  trial  and  a  judi¬ 
cial  examination  were  necessary;  but  the  con¬ 
demnation  and  death  of  Jesus  were  in  his 
mind  and  in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  Sanhedrin  a  foregone  conclusion,  the 
only  possible  issue.  Annas  now  questioned 
Jesus  concerning  His  disciples  and  His  doc¬ 
trine.  The  motives  which  prompted  the 
questions  deserved  no  other  reply  than  that 
which  Jesus  gave  him  :  “  I  have  spoken  openly 
to  the  world.  I  taught  always  in  the  syna¬ 
gogue,  and  in  the  Temple,  where  all  the  Jews 
come  together;  and  in  secret  I  spoke  nothing. 
Why  askest  thou  me  ?  Ask  them  who  have 
heard  Me  what  I  spoke  unto  them.  Behold 
they  know  what  I  said.”  What  He  taught  He 
taught  in  public  :  He  had  no  esoteric  doctrine 
reserved  for  an  inner  circle  of  followers :  all 
who  chose  to  do  so  might  easily  have  known 
what  His  teaching  really  was.  It  was  true 
that  when  alone  with  His  disciples  He  had 
explained  to  them  the  meaning  of  His  para¬ 
bles  ;*  but  such  explanations  were  nothing  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  parables  themselves :  they 
were  but  a  condescension  to  the  lack  of 

*  Mark  iv.  34. 
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spiritual  insight  on  the  part  of  the  disciples. 
Indeed,  on  one  occasion  when  they  felt  it 
necessary  to  ask  Him  for  an  explanation  of  a 
certain  parable,  He  mildly  reproached  them 
for  their  want  of  spiritual  discernment :  “  Are 
ye  too  even  yet  without  understanding  ?”  * 
He  was  therefore  justified  in  asserting  that 
there  was  no  secret  about  His  teaching,  and 
in  referring  Annas  to  His  hearers  as  able  to 
give  an  account  of  what  He  had  spoken.  We 
are  not  told  how  Annas  received  Our  Lord’s 
answer.  One  of  the  officers  standing  by, 
however,  was  indignant  that  the  prisoner 
should  have  addressed  the  high  priest  in  terms 
of  equality.  He  angrily  gave  Jesus  a  blow, 
saying,  “  Answerest  Thou  the  high  priest  so  ?” 
The  reply  of  Jesus  to  this  outrage  was  calm 
and  dignified  :  “  If  I  have  spoken  evil,  give 
testimony  of  the  evil;  but  if  well,  why  strikest 
thou  Me  ?”  Here  the  examination  seems  to 
have  ended :  Annas  sent  Jesus  bound  to 
Caiaphas. 

Caiaphas,  or  to  give  his  name  in  full,  Joseph 
Caiaphas,  must  have  been  a  man  of  excep¬ 
tional  ability  inasmuch  as  he  occupied  the  post 
of  high  priest  eighteen  years,  a  comparatively 
long  term  of  office  under  the  Roman  adminis¬ 
tration.  St.  John  relates  that  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Sanhedrin  held  a  short  time  before  to 
consider  what  course  should  be  taken  in  view 

*  Matt.  xv.  16;  Mark  vii.  18. 
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of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Our  Lord, 
and  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  His 
adherents,  Caiaphas  gave  it  as  His  counsel 
that  it  was  expedient  that  one  man  should  die 
for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole  nation 
should  not  perish.  *  These  words  were 
spoken  under  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  which  St.  John  connects  with  the 
high  priest’s  office,  though  the  speaker  him¬ 
self  was  not  aware  of  it.  His  counsel  was 
accepted  by  the  Sanhedrin,  who  resolved  to 
carry  it  into  effect  as  soon  as  the  opportunity 
presented  itself.  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John 
mention  Caiaphas  by  name  in  their  accounts 
of  Our  Lord’s  trials  before  him :  the  other 
evangelists  speak  only  of  the  high  priest. 

In  the  time  of  Christ,  and  subsequently, 
too,  the  methods  of  procedure  prescribed  for 
trials  before  Jewish  tribunals  were  based  on 
humane  and  equitable  principles.  At  least 
two  witnesses  were  required  to  testify  to  the 
guilt  of  the  accused,  I  and  each  of  these  was 
obliged  to  give  his  evidence  in  the  absence  of 
the  other.  Their  testimony,  too,  had  to  agree 
noc  only  in  the  more  important  points,  but 
also  in  matters  of  detail.  Every  precaution 
that  reason  and  justice  could  demand  was 
taken  to  prevent  the  condemnation  of  an  inno¬ 
cent  person.  In  capital  trials  it  was  only 

*  John  xi.  47  ff. 

t  Deuf.  xix.  15;  Matt,  xviii.  16;  2  Cor.  xiii.  i,  etc. 
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when  whatever  could  tell  in  favour  of  the 
accused  person  had  been  considered  that  the 
case  against  him  was  taken  up,  and  when  his 
guilt  seemed  proved,  the  sentence  of  con¬ 
demnation  could  not  be  pronounced  against 
him  till  the  following  day,  while  no  such 
delay  was  necessary  when  it  was  a  question 
of  acquittal.  Torture  for  the  purpose  of 
wringing  a  confession  of  guilt  from  the 
accused  party,  so  common  in  comparatively 
modern  times,  and  even  not  unknown  in  a 
modified  form  in  some  civilized  countries  at 
the  present  day,  was  alien  to  the  Jewish  spirit, 
though  it  was  employed  under  the  line  of  the 
Herods.  The  character  of  those  who  admin¬ 
ister  justice  is  as  important  a  consideration 
as  the  rules  which  regulate  and  direct  its 
administration.  When  judges  deliberatelv 
allow  themselves  to  be  swayed  by  prejudice 
or  passion,  the  most  equitable  and  humane 
rules  do  not  suffice  to  safeguard  the  interests 
of  one  who  is  wrongfully  accused.  How  in 
Our  Lord’s  case  the  Jewish  tribunal  set  at 
nought  the  dictates  of  natural  justice  and  the 
prescriptions  of  positive  law,  the  Gospel  nar¬ 
ratives  plainly  demonstrate. 

The  news  of  the  arrest  of  Jesus  must  have 
been  conveyed  to  Caiaphas  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  so  that  the  Council  might  be  at 
once  assembled.  St.  Mark  states  that  all  the 
high  priests,  elders,  and  Scribes  came 
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together,  but  the  statement  need  not  be  taken 
in  too  literal  a  sense.  The  Council  consisted 
of  seventy-one  members,  and  the  high 
priest  usually,  though  not  necessarily,  pre¬ 
sided.  At  his  right  sat  a  vice-president, 
officially  styled  Father  of  the  House  of 
Judgment.  Though  it  seems  to  have  been 
felt  expedient  that  as  many  members  as  pos¬ 
sible,  especially  in  the  more  important  cases, 
should  be  present,  twenty-three  sufficed 
for  a  judicial  decision,  even  when  a  question 
of  capital  punishment  was  involved.  The 
usual  place  of  meeting  was  a  hall  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Temple,  but  in  the  present 
instance,  as  the  evangelists  inform  us,  the 
Council  met  in  the  house  of  Caiaphas. 

As  soon  as  Our  Lord  appeared  before  the 
Sanhedrin,  the  spirit  which  animated  its  mem¬ 
bers  became  evident.  They  sat  ostensibly  as 
judges :  in  reality  they  were  prosecutors. 
False  witnesses  had  been  provided,  but  their 
evidence  did  not  agree.  The  evangelists  give 
us  no  information  as  to  the  precise  charges 
which  these  witnesses  brought  against  Jesus  : 
they  could  hardly  have  been  those  embodied 
in  the  indictment  which  the  Sanhedrin  subse¬ 
quently  laid  before  Pilate.  Last  of  all  came 
two  false  witnesses  who  testified:  “We  have 
heard  Him  say,  I  will  destroy  this  Temple 
made  with  hands,  and  in  three  days  I  will 
build  another  not  made  with  hands  ”  (Mark) ; 
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or,  according  to  St.  Matthew’s  account :  “  I 
am  able  to  destroy  the  Temple  of  God,  and  in 
three  days  to  build  it.”  The  witnesses  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  words  which  Our  Lord  addressed 
to  the  Jews  (John  ii.  19),  but  they  gave  them 
a  meaning  foreign  to  His  mind.  When  the 
Jews  had  seen  Him  cast  the  buyers  and  sellers 
out  of  the  Temple,  indig'nant  at  what  they 
regarded  as  an  act  of  audacity  and  presump¬ 
tion,  they  asked  Him  :  “  What  sign  dost  Thou 
show  us,  seeing  Thou  dost  these  things  ?” 
He  replied :  “  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in 
three  days  I  will  raise  it  up.”  The  Jews  natur¬ 
ally  understood  these  words  of  the  material 
Temple,  but  He  spoke  of  the  temple  of  His 
body.  In  what  precisely  the  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  the  evidence  given  respectively  by  the 
two  witnesses  consisted  we  do  not  know :  we 
must  simply  take  the  statements  of  the  evan¬ 
gelists  on  trust.  Some  have  thought  that  St. 
Matthew  gives  the  evidence  of  one  witness, 
and  St.  Mark  that  of  the  other,  but  this  is  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable.  Had  the  wit¬ 
nesses  been  able  to  give  accordant  and  con¬ 
clusive  testimony  to  the  effect  that  Our  Lord 
had  really  spoken  against  the  Temple,  the 
holiest  thing  in  Israel,  in  terms  that  could 
be  construed  as  a  blasphemy,  the  tribunal 
could  have  adjudged  Him  as  deserving  of 
death.  At  a  later  period,  one  of  the  accusa¬ 
tions  brought  against  St.  Stephen  was  that 
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he  spoke  unceasingly  against  the  Holy  Place, 
i.e.,  the  Temple,  and  foretold  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  would  destroy  it.*  However,  un¬ 
scrupulous  and  hostile  as  Our  Lord’s  judges 
were,  they  could  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  charge 
was  conflicting,  with  the  result  that  they  were 
perplexed  as  to  what  step  they  should  next 
take.  Then  the  silence  of  the  prisoner  em¬ 
barrassed  them.  The  interrogation  of  Jesus 
seemed  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and 
Caiaphas  resolved  to  adopt  it.  Rising  up 
from  his  sitting  posture,  he  began  to  question 
Him:  “Answerest  Thou  nothing?  What  do 
these  testify  against  Thee  ?”  Our  Lord, 
knowing  too  well  that  any  words  of  His  would 
be  of  no  avail,  still  maintained  silence.  Besides, 
the  disagreement  in  the  evidence  of  His 
accusers  was  reason  enough  to  dispense  Him 
from  replying.  When  evidence  failed,  the 
accused  person  was  put  on  oath,  and  this 
Caiaphas  now  proceeds  to  do.  He  feels  that 
at  length  Jesus  will  break  the  silence  which 
He  has  hitherto  observed,  and  he  hopes  that 
His  answer  will  be  decisive.  In  tones  to 
which  we  may  believe  he  endeavoured  to  im¬ 
part  as  much  solemnity  as  possible  he 
addressed  Him:  “I  adjure  Thee  by  the  Liv¬ 
ing  God,  that  Thou  tell  us  if  Thou  be  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God  the  Blessed.”  We 

*  Acts  vi.  13  /. 
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must  not  take  these  words  to  imply  that  in 
the  popular  belief  of  Israel  the  Messiah  was 
invested  with  the  awful  dignity  of  Son  of 
God  in  the  sense  in  which  we  understand  the 
Divine  Sonship ;  on  the  contrary,  they  referred 
merely  to  the  claims  which  Jesus  Himself 
was  reported  to  have  made.  Thus  solemnly 
adjured  by  the  high  priest,  the  supreme 
ecclesiastical  authority  of  His  nation,  Jesus 
will  answer,  but  He  prefaces  His  answer  with 
the  words  :  “  If  I  tell  you,  ye  will  not  believe, 
and  if  I  ask,  ye  will  not  answer  Me.”  Then 
replying  directly  to  the  high  priest’s  adjura¬ 
tion,  He  continues:  “I  am.  Nay,  I  tell  you 
henceforth  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  power  of  God,  and 
coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven.”  These 
words  are  taken  partly  from  Daniel  (vii.  13), 
partly  from  the  first  verse  of  Ps.  cix.,  and  so 
they  must  have  been  familiar  to  Caiaphas.  No 
sooner  had  he  heard  them  than  he  felt  that 
he  had  gained  his  point.  The  predominant 
feeling  in  his  mind  was  one  of  exultation  at 
hearing  his  victim  pronounce  the  words  that 
virtually  sealed  His  doom;  but  he  dissembled 
his  joy,  and  hastened  to  give  expression  to 
his  horror  at  what  he  regarded  as  a  blasphemy 
by  rending  his  garments.  This  means  of 
manifesting  feelings  of  grief  or  horror  was 
common  among  the  Jews;  but  in  the  case  of 
Caiaphas  it  was  a  ceremonial  act,  and  eon- 
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sisted  in  making  a  rent  a  handbreadth  long  in 
his  garments  where  they  covered  his  breast. 
Some  painters  in  their  representations  of  this 
scene  depict  the  high  priest  wearing  the  mag¬ 
nificent  pontifical  robes  prescribed  in  the 
Book  of  Exodus;*  but  this  is  an  error.  The 
garments  in  question  were  the  priestly  gar¬ 
ments  of  linen  intended  for  everyday  use. 
While  performing  this  symbolical  action,  he 
cried  out :  “  He  hath  blasphemed  :  what  fur¬ 
ther  need  have  we  of  witnesses?  Ye  have 
heard  the  blasphemy :  what  think  ye  ?”  The 
answer  was  what  he  expected  :  “  He  is  worthy 
of  death.”  The  question  here  presents  itself  : 
in  what  in  the  mind  of  Caiaphas  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  did  the  blasphemy  consist?  In  this 
connection  some  authorities  lay  special  stress 
on  Our  Lord’s  claim  to  be  Divine;  others 
perhaps  unduly  emphasize  His  assertion  of 
His  Messiahship.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
the  Sanhedrin  regarded  both  claims  as  alike 
blasphemous  without  discriminating  nicely 
between  them.  To  their  minds  the  mere 
pretension  to  be  the  Messiah  raised  by  “one 
abandoned,  a  prisoner,  an  outcast,  one,  too, 
soon  to  suffer  a  shameful  death,”  sounded 
blasphemous  :  it  was  highly  offensive  to  the 
majesty  of  God,  inasmuch  as  “  it  compromised 
all  the  postulates  and  inferences  of  the  Jewish 
conception  of  God.”  We  cannot,  however, 

*  Chap,  xxviii. 
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believe  that  they  felt  any  genuine  concern  for 
the  honour  of  God,  or  grief  at  the  offence 
which  they  imagined  had  been  done  Him : 
rage  and  hatred  were  the  uppermost  feelings 
in  their  minds,  and  to  these  feelings  they  now 
gave  vent.  Some  of  them,  in  utter  forgetful¬ 
ness  of  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  of  their 
own  dignity  as  Councillors,  began  to  spit  in 
His  face,  to  cover  it  with  a  veil,  and  then  to 
strike  Him  with  their  hands,  saying, 
“  Prophesy  unto  us,  O  Christ,  who  is  he  that 
struck  Thee  ?  ”  The  servants,  too,  embold¬ 
ened  by  their  example,  joined  in  insulting  Our 
Saviour,  and  smote  Him  with  their  hands  or 
with  rods.  Our  love  and  reverence  for  Our 
Lord  and  Master  might  perhaps  prompt  us 
to  draw  a  veil  over  this  awful  scene,  but  this 
is  not  expedient  for  us.  He  suffered  for  us, 
leaving*  us  an  example  that  we  should  follow 
His  steps.*  He  suffers  in  silence :  no  word 
of  complaint  escapes  His  lips.  “As  a  lamb 
led  to  the  slaughter  and  as  a  sheep  before  her 
shearers  that  is  silent,  even  so  He  opens  not 
His  mouth.”f  He  had  once  invited  His 
hearers:  “Learn  of  Me,  for  I  am  meek  and 
humble  in  heart  and  now  His  example 
more  forcibly  than  His  words  demonstrates 
His  meekness  and  lowliness.  His  silence  and 
patience  were  not  the  result  of  insensibility. 
The  consideration  which  men  show  for  others 
*  1  Pet.  ii.  21.  f  Isa.  liii.  7.  f  Matt.  xi.  29, 
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is  a  sure  index  to  their  own  delicacy  of  soul 
and  tenderness  of  nature;  and  the  Gospel 
records  of  the  life  of  Jesus  show  that  no  one 
was  ever  more  genuinely  thoughtful  of  others, 
more  alive  to  the  appeal  of  human  distress  in 
every  shape  than  He.  He  summons  us  to 
imitate  Him  by  practising  meekness  and 
patience  and  humility  when  occasions  for 
doing  so  present  themselves;  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  experience  proves  to  us  how  difficult 
all  this  is.  Our  nature  is  cast  in  a  coarser 
mould  than  His  Humanity  was,  it  has  been 
seared  by  sin,  its  sensibility  has  been  blunted ; 
and  yet  an  unkind  word  or  look  or  some  slight 
neglect  is  enough  to  cause  us  intense  mental 
pain.  We  feel  at  once  moved  to  resentment, 
even  when  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  offence 
was  real  and  not  merely  imaginary;  and  if  we 
find  it  politic  to  dissemble  our  feelings,  we 
feel  it  hard  to  forgive  and  forget.  At  such 
times  it  will  help  us  to  go  back  in  spirit  to  the 
house  of  Caiaphas  and  contemplate  the  scene 
that  was  there  enacted.  Beside  the  sufferings 
of  Jesus  ours  will  appear  light;  and  the  meek¬ 
ness  and  patience  with  which  He  bore  them 
will  touch  our  hearts  and  aid  us  to  cast  out 
of  them  those  feelings  of  rancour  and  resent¬ 
ment  which  no  Christian  worthy  of  the  name 
will  ever  permit  to  abide  in  his  breast. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  DENIAL  OF  PETER 

Let  us  now  go  back  to  Peter.  When  the 
disciples  saw  their  Master  in  the  hands  of  His 
enemies,  they  all  left  Him  and  fled.  Peter, 
however,  and  another  disciple  who  was  known 
to  the  high  priest  (whether  he  was  one  of  the 
Twelve  does  not  appear)  followed  Him  at  a 
distance  to  the  house  of  Annas.  It  has  been 
thought  that  this  unnamed  disciple  was  John, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  fisherman  of 
Galilee  could  have  been  known  to  the  Sad- 
ducean  high  priest.  Whoever  he  was,  he  was 
allowed  to  enter  the  courtyard  with  Jesus. 
Peter  meanwhile  remained  standing  at  the 
gate  without  till  his  companion  returned  and 
obtained  permission  for  him  to  enter  from  the 
portress.  The  narrative  of  Peter’s  denials  is 
given  by  all  four  evangelists,  though  with 
considerable  variations.  According  to  St. 
John,  the  first  denial  would  seem  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  house  of  Annas,  the  other  two  in 
that  of  Caiaphas;  while  the  other  evangelists 
place  all  three  denials  in  the  court  of  the  high 
priest,  whose  name  St.  Matthew  gives  as 
Caiaphas.  All  the  evangelists  agree  that 
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Peter’s  first  accuser  was  a  maidservant  or 
female  slave,  one  of  the  high  priest’s  maid¬ 
servants  according  to  St.  Mark,  the  portress 
according  to  St.  John.  In  the  respective 
narratives  the  persons  who  drew  from  Peter 
the  second  and  third  denials  are  not  identical. 
The  second  accuser  was  another  woman  ac¬ 
cording  to  St.  Matthew,  a  man  according  to 
St.  Luke;  while  St.  John  uses  a  plural  verb 
without  specifying  its  subject.  The  third 
denial  was  elicited  by  several  who  stood  by 
(Matthew,  Mark),  by  one  man  (Luke),  by  a 
kinsman  of  Malchus  whose  ear  Peter  had  cut 
off  (John).  The  usual  explanation  given  is 
that  several  persons  joined  in  the  charges  that 
led  to  the  second  and  third  denials,  and  that 
the  different  evangelists  singled  out  some  par¬ 
ticular  individual  or  individuals  for  special 
prominence.  A  less  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  difficulties  is  that  there  were  more  than 
three  denials;  in  fact,  six  or  even  eight.  Two 
considerations,  however,  oppose  our  accept¬ 
ance  of  this  view.  Our  Lord  spoke  only  of 
three  denials,  and  none  of  the  evangelists  re¬ 
cords  a  larger  number.  In  all  probability  the 
three  denials  took  place  in  the  house  of 
Caiaphas,  the  account  of  the  first  denial  in 
John  being  merely  anticipatory. 

The  warning  addressed  by  Jesus  to  His 
disciples  in  general  and  to  Peter  in  particular 
fell  on  deaf  ears.  Peter’s  confession  of  faith  : 
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“  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,”*  sufficiently  attested  his  reverence  for 
the  person  of  Jesus  and  his  belief  in  His  mis¬ 
sion.  Yet,  so  inconsistent  is  human  nature, 
he  refused  to  believe  in  the  unwelcome  pro¬ 
phecy  which  Our  Lord  uttered :  “  This  very 
night  before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  thrice 
deny  that  thou  knowest  Me”  Even  after  the 
arrest  of  Jesus  his  self-confidence  was  un¬ 
abated.  Had  he  not  only  now,  undeterred  by 
the  hostile  faces  and  the  threatening  words 
and  gestures  of  the  enemy,  drawn  the  sword 
in  his  Master’s  defence  ?  Accordingly  he  saw 
no  rashness  in  following  Our  Saviour  to  the 
house  of  the  high  priest  and  even  entering  the 
court.  He  had  no  call  to  do  so.  St.  John 
records  that  Jesus  had  bidden  His  captors 
allow  His  disciples  go  their  own  way,  and  this 
they  were  free  to  do.  Yet  Peter,  following, 
even  though  afar  off,  appeals  more  strongly 
to  our  sympathy  and  affection  than  he  would 
have  done  had  he  thought  only  of  himself  and 
of  escaping  all  danger  by  hastily  quitting 
Jerusalem  and  returning  to  his  native  Galilee. 
It  was  not  mere  idle  curiosity,  but  sincere 
attachment  to  Jesus  that  drew  him  to  the 
court  of  the  high  priest.  He  saw  a  fire  of 
charcoal  burning  in  the  middle  of  the  court, 
for  the  night  was  cold,  as  often  happens  at 
that  season  in  Jerusalem,  and  sick  at  heart  and 

*  Matt.  xvi.  16. 
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chill  in  body  he  drew  near  the  fire  and  sat 
down  among  the  servants  gathered  round  it 
to  warm  himself.  He  is  not  thinking  of  him¬ 
self;  his  thoughts  are  with  Jesus  in  the 
audience  chamber  above.  As  he  sat  in  the 
glare  of  the  fire,  the  portress  who  had  ad¬ 
mitted  him  scans  his  features  closely  and  re¬ 
cognizes  him.  She  must  have  seen  him  in  the 
company  of  Jesus,  and  she  now  charges  him 
with  the  fact :  “  Art  not  thou  also  one  of  this 
man’s  disciples  ?”  Peter  is  taken  off  his 
guard ;  his  first  impulse  is  to  save  himself,  and 
yielding  instinctively  to  it  he  cries  out  before 
them  all:  “Woman,  I  neither  know  nor  un¬ 
derstand  what  thou  sayest.”  We  know  not 
whether  this  first  denial  awoke  his  slumbering' 
conscience.  However  this  may  have  been, 
he  must  have  felt  uneasy  at  the  presence 
of  so  many  persons  whose  suspicions 
were  now  aroused,  even  if  they  were 
not  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  charge 
which  he  had  so  stoutly  denied.  In  his 
troubled  state  of  mind  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  withdraw  to  the  outer  court,  and  thus  free 
himself  from  a  situation  which  became  more 
and  more  embarrassing.  He  was  already  in 
this  outer  court,  or  at  least  in  the  porch  which 
led  to  it,  when,  if  the  reading  in  St.  Mark  is 
genuine,  the  first  crow  of  the  cock  rang  out 
upon  the  night  air.  We  are  not  told  if  it  re¬ 
called  to  his  mind  the  prophecy  of  Jesus;  but 
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we  do  know  that  he  did  not  leave  the  scene  of 
danger  as  he  had  intended.  In  difficult  and 
perplexing  circumstances  men  often  change 
their  minds;  and  so  we  need  not  wonder  that 
Peter  resolved  to  remain  where  he  was.  It 
may  have  been  that  he  wished  to  stay  as  near 
Jesus  as  possible;  or  perhaps  he  may  have 
thought  that  a  bold  course  was  the  safest. 
The  portress  saw  him  hovering  about  the 
porch  undecided,  and  his  suspicious  de¬ 
meanour  took  away  any  doubt  that  might 
have  remained  in  her  mind  as  to  his  being  a 
disciple  of  Jesus.  She  communicates  her 
suspicions  to  the  bystanders  with  the  words : 
“  This  man  is  one  of  them/’  and  the  confident 
tone  in  which  she  speaks  and  the  evident  con¬ 
fusion  of  Peter  leave  no  doubt  in  their  minds 
of  the  truth  of  the  accusation.  They  join  in 
the  charge;  and  once  more  Peter  denies  that 
he  knew  the  man,  and  to  strengthen  his  denial 
he  confirms  it  with  an  oath.  It  was  about 
this  time,  as  we  gather  from  St.  Luke,  that 
Jesus  was  brought  down  from  the  hall  of 
judgment.  His  arrival  was  doubtless  the 
signal  for  an  outburst  of  hatred  and  rage 
against  the  august  sufferer.  Peter  feigned 
unconsciousness  of  his  presence :  to  have 
given  his  Master  a  sign  of  recognition  or  look 
of  sympathy  would  have  compromised  his  own 
safety;  and  besides,  the  proximity  of  his  Lord 
Whom  he  had  so  basely  denied  was  painful 
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to  his  guilty  soul.  He  had  plunged  into  sin, 
but  his  guilt  had  not  yet  reached  its  climax. 
After  the  lapse  of  some  time,  a  little  while 
according  to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  the 
space  of  about  an  hour  according  to  St.  Luke, 
the  accusation  is  renewed.  Several  of  those 
present  join  in  it,  and  in  corroboration  of  the 
charge  they  allege  the  fact  that  Peter  is  a  Gali¬ 
lean  :  the  peculiarities  of  his  speech  make  this 
evident.  Then  a  kinsman  of  Malchus  adds 
his  testimony :  “  Did  not  I  see  thee  in  the 
garden  with  Him  ?”  The  hapless  Apostle, 
thus  pressed  on  every  side,  in  an  agony  of  fear, 
is  guilty  of  a  third  denial,  and  anxious  to  ward 
off  as  far  as  possible  the  damning  charge,  he 
not  only  strengthens  his  denial  with  an  oath, 
but  imprecates  evil  on  himself  in  case  he  has 
spoken  falsely.  He  has  scarcely  ended  speak¬ 
ing  when  above  the  strife  of  voices  the  shrill 
crow  of  the  cock  is  once  more  heard.  Peter 
hears  it,  and  at  the  same  time  Jesus  turns 
towards  him  and  casts  upon  him  a  look  in 
which  pity,  love,  and  reproach  were  blended. 
The  warning  cry  of  the  bird  recalled  to  his 
mind  the  prophecy  which  he  would  seem  to 
have  forgotten,  and  that  look  of  Jesus  did  the 
rest.  He  quits  the  scene  of  his  guilt  not  car¬ 
ing  now  whether  his  enemies  lay  hands  on 
him  or  not;  and  when  he  is  outside  and  alone, 
he  bursts  into  a  fit  of  weeping.  Tears  stream 
from  his  eyes,  tears  not  only  of  shame  but 
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also  of  sorrow  for  having  denied  the  Master 
in  Whom  he  did  not  cease  to  believe,  and 
Whom  he  passionately  loved.  Had  the  re¬ 
cords  of  his  life  ended  here,  we  might  have 
been  tempted  to  judge  him  harshly.  We 
should  have  thought  of  him  as  one  who  could 
make  loud  professions  of  fidelity  and  attach¬ 
ment  when  danger  was  distant,  but  whose 
courage  failed  when  it  stared  him  in  the  face. 
Happily  this  is  not  so.  His  threefold  profes¬ 
sion  of  love  for  Jesus  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee* 
was  a  virtual  retraction  of  his  threefold 
denial,  and  his  after-life  of  labour  and  hard¬ 
ship,  of  danger  and  suffering,  even  to  that  day 
when  it  was  crowned  with  a  martyr’s  death  in 
Imperial  Rome,  was  one  long  uninterrupted 
atonement  for  his  hour  of  weakness  in  the 
court  of  Caiaphas  that  memorable  night. 


*  John  xxi.  1 5/. 


CHAPTER  IV 

MORNING  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL  :  END  OF 

JUDAS 

When  the  morning  was  come,  the  Council 
reassembled.  The  real  object  of  this  session 
was  not  to  hold  a  new  trial,  but  to  decide  on 
the  best  means  of  procuring  the  death  of 
Jesus.  This  session  was  also  necessary  for 
form’s  sake,  because  the  Sanhedrin  was 
obliged  to  meet  by  daylight,  usually  at  early 
morning,  when  prisoners  were  to  be  tried, 
especially  when  questions  of  life  and  death 
were  involved.  We  have  no  means  of  know¬ 
ing  where  the  assembly  was  held,  whether  in 
the  house  of  Caiaphas  or  in  the  usual  more 
formal  place  of  meeting.  Opinions  differ : 
the  narrative  of  the  evangelists  seems  to  pre¬ 
clude  a  change  of  scene;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  reasons  for  the  hurried  nocturnal 
meeting  in  the  house  of  Caiaphas  no  longer 
existed.  It  was  a  full  assembly;  but  as  Jesus 
had  already  been  found  worthy  of  death,  the 
evangelists  give  us  no  detailed  account  of  it. 
They  content  themselves  with  stating  the 
decision  arrived  at,  namely,  that  Jesus  should 
be  bound  and  delivered  up  to  the  Roman  Pro- 
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curator,  Pontius  Pilate,  who  was  then  in 
Jerusalem.  It  would  seem  that  the  Council 
had  no  power  to  institute  a  capital  process, 
much  less  execute  a  sentence  of  death,  with¬ 
out  the  sanction  of  the  Procurator.  Hence 
in  the  accounts  of  the  proceedings  before 
Pilate  we  find  no  allusion  to  the  trial  which 
had  already  taken  place  :  the  members  of  the 
Sanhedrin  appear  simply  as  accusers. 

It  often  happens  that  a  man  realizes  the 
magnitude  of  a  crime  which  perhaps  he  had 
been  long  meditating,  only  when  he  has 
actually  committed  it.  This  was  the  case  with 
Judas.  On  the  Wednesday  he  had  bargained 
with  the  Jewish  authorities  to  deliver  Jesus 
into  their  hands,  and  thenceforth  he  sought 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  betray  Him.  It 
soon  offered  itself,  sooner  indeed  than  he  or 
his  partners  in  guilt  had  expected,  and  he 
determined  to  avail  himself  of  it.  He  was 
present  at  the  solemn  scene  in  the  supper- 
room  on  Thursday  night,  and  his  hardened 
soul  was  proof  against  the  mild  and  per¬ 
suasive  influence  of  all  that  Jesus  did  or  said. 
He  had  but  one  object  in  view,  and  that  was 
to  earn  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  for  which 
he  had  bargained  away  the  life  of  his  Master. 
When  he  had  taken  the  morsel  that  Jesus  pre¬ 
sented  to  him,  Satan  entered  into  his  heart, 
and  he  thenceforward  became  his  willing  in¬ 
strument.  No  consideration  of  honour^or  pity 
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could  make  him  swerve  from  his  purpose  : 
unmoved  he  led  the  hostile  band  against  Jesus, 
without  faltering  he  gave  the  sign  of  betrayal. 
He  has  accomplished  his  treason,  and  now 
retribution  follows  speedily  in  its  wake.  No 
sooner  had  he  learnt  the  condemnation  of 
Jesus  than  a  terrible  revulsion  of  feeling  took 
place  in  his  guilty  soul.  He  sees  the  crime  in 
its  true  light :  with  the  suddenness  of  a  flash 
of  lightning  its  enormity  stands  revealed 
before  his  shrinking  gaze.  Perhaps  to  his 
disordered  mind — the  same  has  often  hap¬ 
pened  to  men  in  similar  situations — recent 
events  appear  to  be  after  all  only  an  evil 
dream,  the  false  creation  of  a  soul  over¬ 
wrought.  No,  this  cannot  be :  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  that  lie  before  him  show  him 
too  plainly  that  all  is  stern  reality.  He 
loathes  the  sight  of  the  money :  he  thinks 
that  when  he  has  rid  himself  of  it  the  anguish 
of  his  soul  will  be  in  some  degree  assuaged. 
Full  of  this  thought,  he  hastens  to  the  Temple, 
and  rushing  into  the  sanctuary  where  only  the 
priests  might  enter,  he  presents  himself  before 
the  astonished  pontiffs  and  elders.  He  offers 
them  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  saying,  “  I 
have  sinned  in  betraying  innocent  blood.” 
Those  men  who  had  been  only  too  willing  to 
accept  his  help  now  regard  his  despair  with 
cold  contempt  and  return  him  the  unfeeling 
answer  :  “  What  is  that  to  us  ?  Look  thou  to 
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it.”  Baulked  in  his  expectation  that  they 
would  take  back  the  accursed  silver,  and  thus 
in  some  vague  unexplained  way  cancel  the 
agreement,  he  flings  it  on  the  marble  pave¬ 
ment  before  them  and  retires  as  quickly  as  he 
came.  Remorse  still  pursues  him,  and  in  his 
despair  he  resolves  to  take  the  last  irrevocable 
step.  He  procures  a  halter  and  hangs  him¬ 
self  and,  as  we  gather  from  supplementing  St. 
Matthew’s  narrative  with  the  account  given 
by  St.  Peter  (Acts  i.  18),  his  swollen  corpse 
burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  fell  headlong 
to  the  earth,  and  all  his  bowels  gushed  out.* 

*  According  to  St.  Matthew,  the  episode  of  the  return 
of  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  the  chief  priests  and 
elders,  and  their  purchase  with  them  of  the  potter’s  field, 
was  in  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  which  he  attributes  to 
Jeremiah  A  passage  in  that  prophet  (xxxii.  6-9)  may 
have  been  before  his  mind,  but  he  evidently  refers  to 
Zach.  xi.  12  /.,  which  he  transposes  and  quotes  as 
follows  :  “  And  they  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the 
price  of  him  that  was  priced,  whom  they  of  the  children 
of  Israel  did  price,  and  they  gave  them  for  the  potter’s 
field  as  the  Lord  appointed  unto  me.”  The  passage  thus 
cited  runs  differently  in  the  original.  There  the  prophet, 
represented  as  a  shepherd,  addresses  the  people,  his 
sheep,  in  the  words  :  “  If  it  seemeth  good  in  your  eyes, 
give  me  my  hire  ;  and  if  not,  then  let  it  be.  So  they 
weighed  out  my  hire,  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  And  the  Lord 
said  to  me  :  '  Cast  it  unto  the  potter ;  a  noble  price  that 
I  was  priced  at  of  them.’  And  I  took  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver,  and  I  cast  it  unto  the  potter  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord.”  For  “unto  the  the  potter”  the  Septuagint  has 
“  into  the  smelting  furnace.”  A  slight  alteration  in  the 
Hebrew  text  would  make  it  agree  with  the  reading  of  the 
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Much  as  we  abhor  the  treason  of  Judas,  we 
cannot  help  feeling  a  certain  pity  for  him. 
After  all  he  was  not  a  man  who  could  commit 
crime  after  crime  and  remain  unaffected 
thereby.  Had  he  been  a  man  of  this  type,  he 
would  never  have  been  seized  with  such  vio¬ 
lent  despairing  remorse  :  on  the  contrary,  he 
would  have  calmly  enjoyed  the  wages  of  his 
iniquity.  He  could  form  an  alliance  with  the 
Evil  One,  but  he  could  not  carry  it  through  to 
the  end.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  moral 
which  his  sordid  history  teaches,  that  there  is 
no  state  so  holy,  no  calling  so  sacred,  as  to 
guarantee  us  against  the  possibility  of  a  fall. 
And  it  teaches  us  a  further  lesson,  that  we 
should  be  on  our  guard  against  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  passion.  For  most  of  us  the  passion 
of  avarice  has  no  special  dangers;  but  for  all 
of  us,  over  and  above  the  general  corruption 
of  our  nature,  there  is  some  weak  spot  in  our 
moral  constitution,  and  our  efforts  should  be 
directed  in  a  special  manner  against  the  par¬ 
ticular  weakness  which  self-examination  and 
experience  show  us  we  have  most  reason  to 
fear. 


Syriac,  etc.,  “  into  the  treasury.”  This  reading  would  be 
altogether  preferable  were  it  not  perhaps  that  the 
authority  of  St.  Matthew  forbids  our  accepting  it. 


CHAPTER  V 

JESUS  IS  ACCUSED  BEFORE  PILATE 

Pontius  Pilate,  the  procurator  of  Judaea, 
usually  resided  at  Caesarea,  a  city  on  the 
Mediterranean  between  Joppa  and  Mount 
Carmel.  It  was  his  custom  to  come  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  for  the  great  Festivals,  where  his  pres¬ 
ence  was  required  to  preserve  the  peace  which 
was  menaced  by  the  large  influx  of  strangers 
from  all  parts,  and  also  by  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Jews,  then  more  easily  excited  than  at 
other  times.  Unfortunately  we  have  no 
means  of  identifying  the  site  of  his  official 
residence,  the  Praetorium,  where  he  abode  dur¬ 
ing  his  visits.  Some  think  that  he  lodged  in 
the  palace  of  Herod  the  Great,  which  stood  in 
the  western  part  of  the  city;  others  are  of 
opinion  that  he  took  up  his  quarters  in  the 
fortress  of  Antonia,  north-west  of  the  Temple 
platform,  where  the  actual  Way  of  the  Cross 
begins ;  while  others  favour  the  view  that  the 
Praetorium  was  situated  in  the  Xystus,  an 
open  place  or  square  with  covered  arcades, 
south-west  of  the  Temple.  On  account  of 
this  diversity  of  opinion  and  of  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  arguments  advanced  on  behalf 
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of  the  respective  sites,  the  question  must 
remain  an  open  one.  If  we  relied  exclusively 
on  the  data  which  the  Gospels  furnish  us  for 
forming  a  judgment  on  the  general  character 
of  Pilate,  we  should  possibly  be  led  to  take  a 
too  favourable  estimate  of  it.  His  conduct 
throughout  the  Trial  of  Jesus,  especially  when 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  Jews,  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that  he  was  by  nature  a  just 
man,  but  too  weak  or  too  selfish  to  uphold  a 
righteous  cause  when  this  involved  any  risk 
or  sacrifice  to  himself.  The  Trial  in  question, 
however,  was  only  a  single  episode  in  his  com¬ 
paratively  long  career  as  procurator,  and 
information  derived  from  other  sources,  at 
least  in  part  reliable,  would  seem  to  place  his 
character  in  a  rather  unfavourable  light.  We 
have  the  authority  of  Philo  for  the  statement 
that  Agrippa  I.  in  his  letter  to  the  Emperor 
Caligula  described  him  as  of  an  unbending 
nature,  merciless  and  obstinate,  and  accused 
him  of  venality,  violence,  robbery,  ill-usage, 
oppression,  illegal  executions,  and  never- 
ending  intolerable  cruelty.  Josephus  relates 
that  on  his  entrance  into  office  he  grievously 
wounded  the  religious  susceptibilities  of  the 
Jews  by  introducing  furtively  into  Jerusalem 
military  standards  which  bore  the  image  of 
the  Emperor.  As  this  was  a  plain  violation 
of  the  law  which  forbade  images,  they  raised 
a  violent  tumult  which  could  be  allayed  only 
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by  the  removal  of  the  offending  effigies.  He 
again  aroused  their  indignation  by  expend¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  the  Temple  treasure 
on  the  construction  of  an  aqueduct  to 
Jerusalem.  They  assembled  in  tens  of 
thousands,  begging  him  to  desist  from  his 
enterprise  and  uttering  reproaches  against 
him.  Meanwhile,  he  sent  among  them  a  large 
number  of  soldiers  dressed  in  the  Jewish 
habit,  with  weapons  concealed  under  their 
garments.  His  exhortations  to  the  mob  to 
disperse  having  proved  fruitless,  he  gave  the 
signal  to  the  soldiers  to  do  their  work.  They 
fell  upon  the  unarmed  crowd,  and,  exceeding 
their  instructions,  began  an  indiscriminate 
slaughter,  thus  effectively  putting  an  end  to 
the  riot.  He  had  held  the  office  of  procurator 
ten  years,  a.d.  26-36,  when  he  was  sent  to 
Rome  by  the  Legate  Vitellius  to  answer 
before  Tiberius  a  complaint  lodged  against 
him  by  the  Samaritans  of  excessive  severity  in 
restoring  public  order  disturbed  by  an 
assembly  on  Mount  Gerizim,  whose  motive, 
however,  in  coming  together  was  religious 
rather  than  political.  Before  he  reached 
Rome,  Tiberius  was  dead.  According  to 
Eusebius,  who  makes-  the  statement  on  the 
authority  of  some  Greek  historians,  Pilate 
met  with  such  terrible  reverses  of  fortune 
under  Caius  Caligula,  the  A  successor  of 
Tiberius,  that  he  committed  suicide.  There 
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seems  to  be,  at  all  events,  a  certain  amount  of 
truth  in  the  accusations  brought  against  him 
by  Agrippa;  but  his  attitude  towards  the  Jews 
and  the  Samaritans  can  be  accounted  for,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  by  the  persistent  vio¬ 
lence  and  fanaticism  of  both  those  peoples. 

The  crowd  that  accompanied  Jesus  to  the 
Praetorium  must  have  been  a  large  one.  It 
consisted  of  the  chief  priests  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Council  who  had  been  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  second  session  in  the  house  of 
Caiaphas,  a  strong  military  escort,  and  such 
of  the  general  public  as  were  attracted  by 
sympathy  or  curiosity.  It  was  still  early 
morning,  about  seven  o’clock,  when  they 
arrived  at  their  destination :  it  was  quite  in 
accordance  with  both  the  Roman  and  the 
Jewish  custom  for  tribunals  to  sit  at  that  hour. 
St.  John  informs  us  that  they  were  deterred 
by  religious  considerations  from  entering  the 
Praetorium.  They  wished  to  eat  the  Pass- 
over,  and  this  they  could  not  do  had  they  ren¬ 
dered  themselves  ritually  unclean.  It  is  true 
that  the  written  Law  as  it  stands  furnishes  no 
grounds  for  their  scruples;  but  their  doctors 
had  declared  that  the  heathen  of  both  sexes 
were  in  a  state  of  perpetual  uncleanness,  and 
that  any  contact  with  them  would  have 
entailed  contamination.  We  are  informed 
elsewhere  in  Jhe  Gospels  that  the  Jews,  on 
returning  from  the  market-place,  took  care  to 
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purify  themselves,  by  washing*  at  least  their 
hands,  from  any  defilement  they  might  have 
contracted  by  contact  with  unclean  persons 
or  things.*  Writers  have  often  pointed  out 
the  inconsistency  of  the  Jewish  leaders  :  they 
scrupled  to  enter  the  house  of  a  pagan,  while 
they  had  no  scruple  about  compassing  the 
death  of  an  innocent  man.  The  truth  prob¬ 
ably  is  that  the  high  priests  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Sadducean  party  were  not 
withheld  by  genuine  religious  scruples  from 
entering  the  palace,  but  rather  by  fear  of  their 
opponents  the  Pharisees,  whose  zeal  for  the 
traditions  of  the  ancients  would  never  have 
allowed  pass  in  silence  so  flagrant  a  violation 
of  a  precept  commonly  recognized  as  of  strict 
obligation.  Josephus  informs  us  that  when 
the  Sadducees  attained  to  high  ecclesiastical 
dignities,  they  conformed  themselves,  though 
unwillingly  and  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  to 
the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Pharisees,  so  as  not 
to  forfeit  their  influence  and  authority  with 
the  people.  The  refusal  of  the  Jews  to  enter 
the  palace  obliged  Pilate  to  go  forth  to  them. 
His  residence  in  Palestine  and  his  office  of 
procurator  had  given  him  sufficient  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  their 
religious  peculiarities,  to  which,  while  he 
regarded  them  with  contempt,  he  often  found 
himself  compelled  to  condescend  through 

*  Mark  vii.  3  /. 
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motives  of  policy.  At  first  they  presented 
Jesus  to  him  without  making-  any  specific 
charge  against  Him.  He  therefore  asked 
them :  “  What  accusation  bring  ye  against 
this  man  ?”  They  answered  haughtily  :  “  If 
He  were  not  a  malefactor,  we  would  not  have 
delivered  Him  up  to  thee.”  Though  this 
answer  implied  that  they  had  already  decided 
on  the  guilt  of  Jesus,  Pilate  said  to  them, 
“Take  Him  yourselves  and  judge  Him 
according  to  your  Law.”  They  replied  :  “  It 
is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  anyone  to  death.” 
It  was  at  this  point,  as  we  may  gather  from 
the  question  put  to  Jesus  by  Pilate  at  the  first 
interrogatory,  that  they  thought  it  well  to 
depart  from  their  insolent  attitude  and  bring 
specific  charges  against  the  prisoner.  They 
accused  Him  of  perverting  the  people,  of  for¬ 
bidding  to  give  tribute  to  Caesar,  and  of  pro¬ 
claiming  that  He  Himself  was  Christ  a  king. 
They  had  already  condemned  Him  on  alto¬ 
gether  different  charges,  but  they  knew  that 
they  could  influence  Pilate’s  mind  only  by 
representing  that  the  interests  of  the  public 
peace  and  of  Caesar’s  authority  called  for  His 
death,  to  both  of  which  His  life  was  a  con¬ 
tinued  menace.  They  were  well  aware  that 
he  had  a  supreme  contempt  for  what  another 
Roman  official  termed  “words  and  names  and 
questions  of  their  Law”  :  *  hence  they  put  for- 

*  Acts  xviii.  15. 
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ward  political  not  religious  grounds  in  sup¬ 
port  of  their  demand  for  the  condemnation  of 
their  enemy.  Jesus  meanwhile  must  have 
been  led  inside,  because  we  find  Pilate  leav¬ 
ing  the  Jews  and  entering  the  Prsetorium  to 
question  Him.  He  calls  Him  and  asks  :  “  Art 
Thou  the  King  of  the  Jews?”  Jesus 
answered  :  “  Sayest  thou  this  thing  of  thy¬ 
self,  or  have  others  told  it  thee  of  Me  ?” 
Pilate  replies:  “Am  I  a  Jew?  Thine  own 
nation  and  the  chief  priests  have  delivered 
Thee  unto  me :  what  hast  Thou  done  ?” 
According  to  Roman  law  a  refusal  to  plead 
would  be  construed  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  guilt :  to  the  question  therefore  put  by 
Pilate:  “Art  Thou  the  King  of  the  Jews?” 
He  gave  the  brief  and  direct  answer :  “  Thou 
sayest  it,”  words  equivalent  to  an  answer  in 
the  affirmative.  He  admitted  the  truth  of  the 
accusation  that  He  claimed  to  be  King;  but 
He  at  once  added  that  His  Kingship  was  of 
another  and  higher  order  than  that  of  Caesar, 
a  sovereignty  not  to  be  attained  or  upheld  by 
material  force,  a  dominion  not  over  the  bodies 
but  over  the  souls  of  men.  “  My  Kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world.  If  My  Kingdom  were  of 
this  world,  My  servants  would  strive  that  I 
should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews  :  but  now 
My  Kingdom  is  not  from  hence.”  In  the 
answer  and  bearing  of  Jesus  there  was 
nothing  to  bespeak  the  fanatic  or  the 
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visionary  ;  and  the  practical  Roman,  to  whom 
the  idea  of  a  purely  spiritual  kingdom  was 
utterly  foreign,  heard  Him  with  astonish¬ 
ment.  “Thou  art  a  king  then?”  he  rejoined. 
Jesus  answered:  “Thou  sayest  that  I  am  a 
king.  I  was  born  and  I  came  into  the  world 
to  the  end  that  T  should  bear  witness  to  the 
truth.  Everyone  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth 
My  voice.”  Had  Pilate  been  “  of  the  truth,” 
had  he  possessed  any  moral  or  spiritual 
affinity  to  it,  these  words  would  have  helped 
to  carry  light  and  conviction  to  his  mind. 
Our  Lord  had  come  into  the  world  to 
reveal  the  truth  and  bear  witness  to 
it :  unlike  earthly  conquerors,  He  would 
exact  no  unwilling  obedience  from  any  man : 
His  future  subjects  were  to  be  those  whose 
sincere  love  of  truth  and  singleness  of  heart 
spiritualized  by  grace  would  enable  them  to 
recognize  His  voice  instinctively  and  accept 
His  spiritual  sovereignty.  The  Truth  in  per¬ 
son  stood  before  Pilate,  but  he  saw  it  not. 
His  thoughts  habitually  moved  in  a  different 
sphere,  and  the  words  which  he  had  heard 
conveyed  to  his  mind  no  definite  meaning.  He 
put  to  Jesus  a  further  question,  one  much 
debated  in  the  sceptical  schools  of  the  day : 
“  What  is  truth  ?”  He  put  the  question,  but 
he  would  not  wait  for  an  answer.  He  knew 
that  the  Law,  not  philosophy,  was  the  one 
subject  which  the  learned  among  the  Jews 
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thought  worthy  of  study;  and  he  could  hardly 
hope  from  the  prisoner  before  him  for  the 
solution  of  a  problem  on  which  the  keen  intel¬ 
lects  of  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers  had 
failed  to  cast  much  light.  He  now  broke  off 
the  interview,  and  returned  to  the  Jews.  Short 
as  it  had  been,  it  had  convinced  his  acute  and 
practised  mind  that  Jesus  was  innocent  of  the 
charges  brought  against  Him.  His  accusers 
meanwhile  had  been  waiting  impatiently  for 
the  result,  and  the  verdict  which  Pilate  now 
pronounced  before  them  :  “  I  find  no  crime  in 
Him,”  must  have  caused  them  grievous  disap¬ 
pointment.  They  had  received  a  check,  but 
not  a  defeat;  and  indeed  it  is  not  probable 
that  Pilate  was  sanguine  enough  to  expect 
that  they  would  quietly  acquiesce  in  his 
decision.  Their  accusations  became  more 
vehement  than  ever :  they  cried  out :  “  He 
stirreth  up  the  people,  teaching  throughout 
all  Judaea  and  beginning  from  Galilee  even 
unto  this  place.”  The  Governor  was  per¬ 
plexed.  He  was  not  deceived  by  the  pro¬ 
fessions  for  the  interests  of  Caesar  to  which  he 
had  listened :  he  was  well  aware  that  they 
bore  the  yoke  of  Rome  with  impatience  and 
only  longed  for  the  time  when  they  could 
shake  it  off.  He  was  therefore  convinced 
that  they  were  insincere  in  bringing  charges 
of  seditious  teaching  and  of  forbidding  to  pay 
tribute  to  Caesar  against  Jesus,  and  that  they 
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must  have  reasons  other  than  the  ostensible 
ones  for  desiring  His  condemnation.  He 
found  a  sufficient  motive  for  their  action  in 
their  jealousy  of  Our  Lord’s  influence  with 
the  people;  and  the  silence  and  quiet 
demeanour  of  the  prisoner  confirmed  him  in 
his  conviction.  Jesus  had  allowed  the  truth 
of  the  accusation  that  He  claimed  to  be  King ; 
but  He  had  at  the  same  time  explained  the 
nature  of  His  claims  in  terms  which,  though 
not  quite  intelligible  to  Pilate,  yet  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  so  to  enable  him  to  see  that  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  Jesus  did  not  in  the  least  affect, 
much  less  jeopardize,  the  authority  of  the 
Emperor.  Still  he  was  undecided  as  to  what 
course  he  should  pursue.  On  the  one  hand 
he  shrank  from  condemning  an  innocent  man, 
and  besides  he  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in 
thwarting  the  designs  of  the  Jews  whom  he 
cordially  detested,  and  not  without  reason; 
and  on  the  other,  he  was  unwilling  to  exas¬ 
perate  them  too  much,  a  course  which  he  saw 
would  be  fraught  with  danger  to  himself.  If 
he  set  the  prisoner  free,  he  feared  that  they 
would  lodge  a  complaint  against  him  in 
Rome;  he  knew  how  jealous  of  his  authority 
the  tyrant  Tiberius  was;  an  inquiry  would 
be  made,  not  only  into  this  particular  case, 
but  also  perhaps  into  his  general  administra¬ 
tion,  and  this  was  not  of  a  nature  to  stand  a 
rigid  scrutiny.  In  his  perplexity  a  way  out 
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of  the  difficulty  suggested  itself.  He  had  just 
heard  Galilee  mentioned,  and  this  made  him 
inquire  if  Jesus  was  a  Galilean,  in  which  case 
He  would  be  a  subject  of  Herod’s.  Receiving 
an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  he  determined  to 
send  the  prisoner  to  Herod  for  trial.  From 
this  course  he  hoped  for  a  twofold  advan¬ 
tage  :  he  would  escape  from  an  embarrassing 
situation,  and  at  the  same  time  he  would  pay 
a  delicate  compliment  to  the  Tetrarch  with 
whom  his  relations  had  been  much  strained. 
It  was  fortunate  for  his  purpose  that  Herod 
was  then  in  Jerusalem,  having  come  up  to 
celebrate  the  solemn  Feast. 
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JESUS  IS  SENT  TO  HEROD — HE  IS  SENT  BACK  TO 
PILATE — THE  JEWS’  CHOICE  OF  BARABBAS 

This  Herod,  surnamed  Antipas,  was  a  son  of 
Herod  the  Great,  who  was  King  of  the  Jews 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Roman  Emperor 
at  the  time  of  Our  Lord’s  birth.  Antipas  was 
crafty,  frivolous,  and  fond  of  pleasure;  and 
while  he  did  not  rival  his  father  in  deeds  of 
cruelty,  he  did  not  shrink  from  violence — wit¬ 
ness  the  murder  of  John  the  Baptist — when¬ 
ever  it  served  his  purpose.  He  usually  resided 
at  Tiberias,  a  city  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
lake  of  that  name;  and  he  had  heard  much  of 
Jesus  and  His  wonderful  works.  The  reports 
made  so  strong  an  impression  on  his  mind 
that  he  came  to  the  conclusion:  “John  the 
Baptist  is  risen  from  the  dead,  and  therefore 
these  mighty  forces  work  in  him.”*  John 
had  wrought  no  miracles  during  his  lifetime  : 
to  his  resurrection,  then,  Herod  attributed  the 
wonders  of  which  he  heard  so  much.  He  was 
not  moved  by  the  other  opinions  which  were 
current  about  the  person  and  character  of 
Jesus,  some  saying  that  He  was  Elias,  or  a 

*  Matt.  xiv.  2  ;  Mark  vi.  14. 
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prophet  even  like  the  prophets  of  old:*  he 
persisted  in  his  own  opinion:  “John,  whom 
I  beheaded,  he  is  risen  from  the  dead.”  It 
was  apparently  under  the  influence  of  this 
conviction  that  he  let  the  mission  of  Jesus  go 
so  long  unchecked.  Later,  when  the  belief 
that  Our  Lord  was  the  Messiah  was  gaining 
ground,  it  would  seem  that  he  intended  to 
depart  from  this  attitude  of  tolerance  and  put 
Him  to  death.  We  learn  from  St.  Luke  that 
when  Jesus  was  in  Persea  on  His  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem  some  Pharisees  came  to  Him, 
saying,  “  Get  Thee  hence,  for  Herod  hath  a 
mind  to  kill  Thee.”  Jesus,  Who  knew  that 
it  was  at  Jerusalem  that  He  should  finish  His 
course,  replied:  “Go  tell  that  fox:  Behold  I 
cast  out  devils  and  work  cures  to-day  and 
to-morrow,  and  the  third  day  I  am  per¬ 
fected.”!  We  cannot,  however,  be  certain  that 
the  Pharisees  spoke  the  truth.  His  answer  to 
them,  while  implying  that  they  did,  does  not 
absolutely  decide  the  question.  He  may  have 
based  it  on  the  supposition  that  their  warning 
was  prompted  by  genuine  concern  for  His 
safety,  and  not  by  a  desire  to  rid  themselves 
of  an  inconvenient  rival;  but  in  either 
hypothesis  His  answer  would  probably  have 
been  the  same. 

Pilate  immediately  put  his  resolution  to 
send  Jesus  to  Herod  into  execution.  Our 

*  Matt.  xvi.  14  ;  Mark  vi.  15.  f  Luke  xiii.  32  /. 
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Lord  once  more  passed  through  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem,  guarded  by  the  soldiers  and 
accompanied  by  the  chief  priests  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Sanhedrin.  When  Herod 
saw  Him,  he  was  exceeding  glad.  He  had  a 
twofold  reason  for  rejoicing,  Pilate’s  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  authority,  and  the  presence  of 
One  Whom  he  had  so  long  desired  to  see. 
He  was  not  interested  in  Jesus  as  a  great 
moral  and  religious  teacher;  though  he  out¬ 
wardly  conformed  to  the  practices  of  Judaism, 
he  was  a  pagan  at  heart.  He  looked  upon 
Him  rather  as  a  wonder-worker,  and  he  hoped 
to  see  Him  perform  some  sign  or  prodigy. 
Besides,  he  would  now  have  an  opportunity 
of  testing  the  truth  of  his  belief  that  Jesus 
was  John  risen  from  the  dead.  His  hopes  of 
a  miracle  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Jesus  stood  calm  and  impassive  before  him, 
observing  a  silence  which  his  own  repeated 
questions  and  the  voluble  accusations  of  the 
chief  priests  failed  to  make  Him  break.  Far 
from  gratifying  the  Tetrarch’s  desire  of  see¬ 
ing  Him  work  some  miracle,  He  will  not  as 
much  as  speak  to  him :  unlike  John,  He  will 
not  even  upbraid  him  with  his  crimes.  Herod 
sees  clearly  that  whoever  Jesus  is  He  is  not 
the  Baptist,  and,  finding  his  hopes  frustrated, 
he  and  his  guards  join  in  mocking  and  derid¬ 
ing  Him.  Then,  having  ordered  Him  to  be 
arrayed  in  a  splendid  robe,  he  sends  Him  back 
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to  Pilate.  Cruel  and  unscrupulous  as  he  is, 
he  withstands  the  pressure  which  the  Sanhe¬ 
drin  doubtless  brought  to  bear  upon  him : 
this  time,  at  all  events,  he  will  keep  his  hands 
clean  of  innocent  blood.  On  that  same  day 
Herod  and  Pilate  became  friends. 

Pilate’s  plan  has  failed,  and  he  sees  himself 
once  more  in  face  of  the  two  alternatives  from 
both  of  which  he  shrank.  Seared  as  his  con¬ 
science  was  by  deeds  of  bloodshed,  it  revolts 
at  the  idea  of  putting  an  innocent  man  to 
death.  If  possible,  therefore,  he  will  avoid 
condemning  Jesus.  Herod’s  action  has 
strengthened  his  conviction  of  Our  Lord’s 
innocence;  and  we  may  regard  it  as  certain 
that  he  could  not  help  feeling  a  strong  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  meek  yet  dignified  prisoner 
Who  stood  before  him,  and  Who,  he  plainly 
saw,  was  altogether  of  a  different  nature 
from  the  haughty  and  turbulent  Jews  whose 
excesses  he  found  it  so  hard  to  restrain.  On 
the  other  hand  he  does  not  choose  so  to  act  as 
to  give  them  occasion  to  complain  to  Caesar. 
Before  adopting  either  alternative,  he  deter¬ 
mines  to  try  another  course.  He  calls 
together  the  chief  priests,  the  rulers,  and  the 
people,  and  essays  an  appeal  to  their  reason¬ 
ableness.  “Ye  brought  me  this  Man,”  he 
tells  them,  “as  one  that  perverteth  the  people, 
and  behold  I  having  examined  Him  before 
you,  found  no  fault  in  this  Man  in  respect  of 
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those  things  whereof  ye  accuse  Him.  No, 
nor  Herod  either,  for  he  sent  Him  back  to  us, 
a  proof  that  nothing  worthy  of  death  hath 
been  done  by  Him.  I  will  therefore  chastise 
Him  and  release  Him.” 

At  the  Festival  Pilate  was  wont  to  release 
to  the  Jews  one  prisoner  whomsoever  they 
demanded.  Outside  the  New  Testament  we 
find  no  trace  anywhere  of  this  custom,  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  Jewish  one;  though  one 
bearing  a  distant  resemblance  to  it  existed 
among  the  Romans.  There  was  then  in 
prison  a  notorious  malefactor  called  Barabbas. 
This  name  was  borne  by  many  Rabbis  :  it 
means  “Son  of  the  Father”  (Abba),  and  it  is 
possible  that  Barabbas  may  have  been  so 
called  because  his  father  was  a  Rabbi.  He 
had  been  the  ringleader  in  an  insurrection  in 
which  murder  had  been  committed.  His 
crimes  do  not  seem  to  have  been  exclusively 
political,  because  St.  John  styles  him  a  robber. 
Though  his  guilt  was  notorious,  we  are  not 
told  whether  he  was  under  sentence  of  death 
or  not.  The  multitude  now  came  up  to  the 
Governor  asking  him  to  release  according  to 
the  custom  one  prisoner  whomsoever  they 
desired.  This  time  Pilate  will  not  give  them 
an  unrestricted  choice :  they  must  demand 
one  of  two,  Our  Lord  or  Barabbas.  He 
therefore  asked  them  :  “Whether  will  ye  that 
I  release  unto  you,  Barabbas  or  Jesus  Who  is 
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called  Christ,  King  of  the  Jews?”  He  knew 
that  the  Sadducean  high  priestly  party  were 
out  of  envy  the  leaders  in  the  demand  for  the 
condemnation  of  Jesus;  and  he  hoped  that  the 
sympathies  of  the  many  would  be  in  His 
favour  and  would  incline  them  to  ask  for  His 
release.  At  this  point,  while  he  is  sitting  on 
the  judgment-seat,  a  message  arrives  from  his 
wife :  “  Have  thou  nothing  to  do  with  that 
just  man,  for  I  have  suffered  many  things  this 
day  in  a  dream  because  of  Him  ”  This  mes¬ 
sage  increased  his  disquiet.  We  may  assume 
that  he  was  a  sceptic  in  religious  matters.  The 
old  religion  of  Rome  was  dying  out :  it  had 
already  lost  its  hold  on  the  educated  classes; 
and  the  faith  of  Israel  can  hardly  have 
appealed  very  strongly  to  the  mind  of  Pilate. 
Most  men  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  religion, 
especially  of  those  of  one  which  they  do  not 
profess  themselves,  less  by  its  peculiar  tenets 
than  by  the  lives  of  its  adherents;  and  though 
the  religion  of  Israel  was  immeasurably 
superior  to  the  superstitions  of  the  heathen, 
what  Pilate  saw  of  the  lives  of  the  Jews  could 
not  have  exercised  a  favourable  influence  on 
his  attitude  towards  their  faith.  Still,  experi¬ 
ence  proves  that  even  in  our  own  days  scep¬ 
ticism  or  utter  unbelief  is  by  no  means  incon¬ 
sistent  with  superstition;  and  various  instances 
in  ancient  history  show  us  how  powerfully 
dreams  affected  characters  otherwise  strong. 
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Save  for  the  brief  notice  in  St.  Matthew’s 
Gospel,  we  know  nothing  of  Pilate’s  wife. 
Legend,  however,  soon  supplied  the  details 
that  were  wanting.  Her  name  is  given  as 
Claudia  Procla  or  Procula;  she  is  said  to  have 
been  a  Jewish  proselyte  at  the  time  of  Our 
Lord’s  trial,  and  to  have  embraced  Chris¬ 
tianity  subsequently.  In  the  Greek  Calendar 
she  is  venerated  as  a  saint. 

The  message  helped  to  strengthen  Pilate’s 
determination  to  set  Jesus  at  liberty.  Mean¬ 
while,  however,  the  chief  priests  and  elders 
had  been  busy  persuading  the  people  to 
demand  the  release  of  Barabbas,  and  this  task 
they  achieved  without  difficulty.  Only  a  few 
days  before,  as  Jesus  entered  Jerusalem,  the 
multitudes  met  Him  with  glad  Hosannahs, 
welcoming  Him  as  the  Messiah  the  Son  of 
David.*  The  fame  of  His  miracles  had  gone 
before  Him,  and  the  hopes  of  the  people  were 
thoroughly  aroused.  They  expected  speedy 
deliverance  from  the  hated  yoke  of  Rome,  and 
the  restoration  of  Israel  to  a  height  of  great¬ 
ness  and  splendour  far  exceeding  what  it  had 
enjoyed  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon. 
Now  they  see  Him  on  Whom  all  their  ex¬ 
pectations  had  centred,  Him  Who  they  had 
hoped  would  redeem  Israel,  rejected  by  the 
authorities  of  their  nation,  a  common  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  unable  to  free 

*  Matt.  xxi.  9 ;  Mark  xi.  9  ;  Luke  xix.  38  ;  Johnxii.  13. 
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Himself.  Their  hopes  had  all  been  dashed 
to  the  ground,  and  in  their  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment  they  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  persuasive 
voices  of  their  leaders. 

Unfortunately  for  Pilate’s  purpose,  they 
were  in  this  frame  of  mind  when  he  repeated 
the  question :  “  Whether  of  the  two  will  ye 
that  I  release  unto  you  ?”  They  needed  no 
time  for  deliberation,  nor  would  they  waste 
words  :  a  single  word  sufficed  to  express  their 
choice,  and  this  they  shouted  back :  “  Barab- 
bas.”  Pilate  stood  before  them  not  uncon¬ 
cerned  but  unmoved.  He  gave  no  sign  of 
his  chagrin  :  as  befitted  one  who  was  habitu¬ 
ally  conscious  of  being  the  representative  of 
the  majesty  of  Rome,  his  bearing  was  calm 
and  dignified,  and  thus  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  wild  shouts  and  fierce  gesticulations 
of  the  mob  of  Oriental  fanatics,  who,  like 
savage  beasts,  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  their 
prey.  He  remains  unshaken  in  his  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  innocence  of  Jesus.  In  spite  of 
his  evil  past,  he  cannot  wholly  divest  himself 
of  that  sense  of  justice  which  was  natural  to 
a  Roman,  and  which  now  makes  him  hesitate 
to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
on  a  man  who  has  committed  no  crime;  and 
besides,  he  feels  hurt  that  the  Jews  should 
endeavour  to  compel  him  to  take  a  step  to  the 
iniquity  of  which  he  has  already  borne  public 
witness.  Still,  as  their  preference  for  Barab- 
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bas  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  Jesus,  he  asks  them  :  “  What  then  shall 
I  do  with  Jesus  Who  is  called  Christ?”  They 
fiercely  answer :  “  Crucify  Him,  crucify  Him.” 
Once  more  he  asks  them :  “  Why,  what  evil 
hath  He  done  ?  I  find  nothing  in  Him 
worthy  of  death :  I  will  therefore  chastise 
Him  and  release  Him.”  His  words  were  use¬ 
less  :  for  answer  they  only  cried  out  the  more 
vehemently :  “  Let  Him  be  crucified.” 

Their  loud  cries  were  audible  to  Jesus 
within  the  palace.  We  can  but  feebly  imagine 
the  pain  He  must  have  suffered  in  finding 
that  Barabbas  was  preferred  to  Him.  Well 
might  He  say  that  reproach  had  broken  His 
heart;*  but  the  pang  which  He  suffered  from 
the  insult  offered  to  Himself  was  small  com¬ 
pared  with  His  grief  at  the  obduracy  of  His 
people,  the  heir  of  the  promises.  Often  had 
He  longed  to  gather  the  children  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  together,  as  the  hen  doth  gather  her 
chickens  under  her  wings,  but  they  would 
not.f  And  now  people  and  rulers  seal  their 
doom  by  their  formal  and  final  rejection  of 
Him. 

*  Ps.  lxviii.  21  :  Vulgate,  My  heart  hath  expected  reproach. 

|  Matt,  xxiii.  37  ;  Luke  xiii.  34. 
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JESUS  IS  SCOURGED  AND  CROWNED  WITH 
THORNS — HE  IS  CONDEMNED  TO  DEATH 

Pilate  finds  that  his  efforts  have  been  un¬ 
availing,  but  he  is  not  yet  discouraged.  He 
will  yield  in  some  measure  to  the  clamour  of 
the  Jews,  though  he  is  not  prepared  to  con¬ 
cede  their  demand  for  the  crucifixion  of 
Jesus.  We  gather  from  St.  Luke  and  St. 
John  that  it  was  with  the  motive  of  satisfy¬ 
ing  at  least  in  part  their  hatred  of  Jesus,  so 
that  they  might  thereby  be  induced  to  desist 
from  insisting  on  His  crucifixion,  that  he 
ordered  Him  to  be  scourged.  St.  Luke 
relates  Pilate’s  expressed  intention  of  chas¬ 
tising  Jesus;  and  we  learn  from  St.  John 
how,  after  the  scourging,  he  continued  his 
efforts  to  obtain  the  Jews’  consent  to  His 
release.  According  to  Roman  custom, 
criminals  about  to  be  crucified  were  first 
scourged;  and  if  we  were  dependent  exclu¬ 
sively  on  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  who  nar¬ 
rate  the  scourging  in  a  summary  manner — 
indeed  in  a  single  word — we  should  be  led  to 
regard  it  merely  as  the  usual  preliminary  to 
crucifixion;  but  the  statements  of  the  other 
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evangelists  enable  us  to  correct  this  impres¬ 
sion.  The  Jewish  Law  did  not  allow  scourg¬ 
ing  before  execution :  it  also  forbade  the  in¬ 
fliction  of  more  than  forty  stripes,  “lest  thy 
brother  should  be  dishonoured  in  thy  sight/’* 
In  Our  Lord’s  time  the  Jews  were  accustomed 
to  inflict  only  thirty-nine  stripes, f  so  that  the 
legal  number  might  not  be  exceeded  by  mis¬ 
take,  or  perhaps  because  they  used  a  scourge 
of  three  thongs,  in  which  case  each  stroke 
would  count  as  three. 

The  references  to  scourging  which  have 
come  down  to  us  from  about  Our  Saviour’s 
time  show  it  to  have  been  a  horrible  form  of 
punishment.  It  was  inflicted  in  different 
degrees  of  intensity  and  with  varying  bru¬ 
tality.  Sometimes  rods  were  used :  at  other 
times  whips  or  thongs  to  the  ends  of  which 
pieces  of  bone  or  metal  were  attached.  In 
many  cases  no  part  of  the  wretched  victim’s 
body  was  spared;  and  it  not  infrequently  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  sufferer  either  expired  under 
the  lash  or  was  carried  away  a  mere  mangled 
mass  of  flesh. 

The  evangelists  have  spared  us  the  details 
of  the  scourging  of  Jesus:  we  are  therefore 
thrown  back  for  our  knowledge  of  them  to 
the  references  to  the  punishment  which  we 
find  in  profane  historians  and  other  writers 
of  the  time.  Applying  these  to  Our  Lord’s 

*  Deut.  xxv.  3.  f  2  Cor.  xi.  24. 
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scourging,  we  infer  that  it  took  place  in 
public,  in  the  open  space  before  the  palace. 
He  was  stripped  naked  and  tied  to  a  stake  or 
low  column  in  such  a  manner  that  His  back 
was  bent  forwards,  and  then  the  executioners 
— their  number  varied  from  two  to  six — per¬ 
formed  their  cruel  task.  As  the  scourging 
was  inflicted  after  the  Roman  manner,  the 
merciful  limitation  to  the  number  of  stripes 
prescribed  by  Jewish  law  was  not  observed. 
The  lash,  even  when  applied  under  safeguards 
that  ward  off  the  possibility  of  any  serious 
bodily  injury,  causes  exquisite  suffering :  we 
may  imagine  therefore  the  intense  agony  of 
pain  which  Our  Lord  must  have  endured, 
when  we  bear  in  mind  the  hardened  and 
brutal  nature  of  the  military  servants  who 
scourged  Him.  Still  it  is  consoling  to  think 
that  we  may  infer  from  two  considerations 
that  the  punishment  in  His  case  was  not  car¬ 
ried  out  with  extreme  or  relentless  ferocity. 
This  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  subse¬ 
quent  history  of  the  Passion  as  narrated  by 
St.  John,  where  we  find  Him  speaking  and 
acting  as  before  :  it  would  also  be  out  of  keep¬ 
ing  with  what  .St.  Mark  tells  us  of  the  aston¬ 
ishment  amounting  almost  to  incredulity  of 
Pilate,  who  had  seen  Him  after  the  scourg¬ 
ing,  on  hearing  that  He  was  already  dead. 

A  further  outrage  now  awaited  Jesus.  The 
soldiers  having  hastily  clothed  Him  in  His 
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own  garments,  lead  Him  into  the  Praetorium 
and  call  together  the  whole  band.  One  of 
the  accusations  brought  against  Him  was 
that  He  claimed  to  be  King;  and  now  to 
amuse  themselves  they  will  deride  His  pre¬ 
tensions.  They  plait  a  crown  of  thorns  and 
put  it  on  His  head;  they  once  more  strip  off 
His  clothes  and  throw  round  Him  a  purple  or 
scarlet  woollen  mantle,  such  as  was  worn  by 
Roman  officers;  and  for  a  sceptre  they  put  a 
reed  in  His  right  hand.  They  do  Him  mock 
homage :  they  bow  the  knee  before  Him  and 
salute  Him  tauntingly :  “  Hail,  King  of  the 
Jews.”  Then,  their  derision  changing  into 
ferocious  savagery,  they  take  the  reed  from 
His  hands  and  with  it  smite  His  head,  and 
contemptuously  spit  upon  Him.  The  scene 
is  painful  to  contemplate  :  we  would  willingly 
pass  over  it  in  silence,  were  it  not  that  it 
demonstrates  to  us  how  the  weakness  of  Jesus 
serves  by  contrast  to  show  forth  the  greatness 
of  His  power.  The  soldiers  deride  His  claim 
to  be  monarch  of  Jewry;  whereas  we  have 
seen  His  sovereignty  extended  to  the  utmost 
bounds  of  the  earth.  It  was  too  small  a  thing 
for  Him  to  raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob,  and 
to  bring  back  those  who  were  preserved  of 
Israel :  His  mission  was  that  He  should  be  a 
light  to  the  nations,  salvation  even  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth.*  Kings  and  dynasties  have 

*  Isa.  xlix.  6. 
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reigned  and  passed  away;  mighty  conquerors 
have  had  their  day,  but  their  power  passed 
with  them;  while  after  nearly  nineteen  cen¬ 
turies,  Jesus  still  reigns  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
Millions  worship  His  Name  and  pay  Him  a 
willing  homage,  not  one  extorted  by  force  of 
arms;  missionaries  go  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  to  proclaim  and  extend  His  Kingdom; 
while  multitudes  of  men  and  women  obey  His 
call,  and  for  love  of  Him  forsake  all  things, 
so  that  they  may  resemble  Him  the  more 
closely.  “The  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser 
than  men,  and  the  weakness  of  God  is 
stronger  than  men.”* 

In  spite  of  the  noisy  demands  of  the  Jews, 
Pilate  does  not  yet  relinquish  the  hope  of 
liberating  Jesus.  Once  more  lie  goes  forth 
to  them  and  tells  them  :  “  Behold  I  bring  Him 
out  to  you,  that  ye  may  know  that  I  find  no 
fault  in  Him.”  Jesus  therefore  came  out 
wearing  the  crown  of  thorns  and  the  purple 
garment.  Pilate  points  Him  out  to  them, 
saying,  “  Behold  the  Man  !  ”  When  the  chief 
priests  and  servants  saw  Him,  far  from  relent¬ 
ing  in  their  hatred  of  Him,  they  renewed  their 
demand  for  His  execution  crying  out : 
"  Crucify  Him,  crucify  Him.”  Pilate,  heathen 
though  he  was,  felt  his  anger  rise  at  their 
obstinacy  and  cruelty :  he  also  resented  their 
persistent  efforts  to  force  upon  him  such  a 

*  1  Cor.  i.  25. 
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dishonourable  course  as  that  of  condemning 
an  innocent  man.  He  answers  them  indig¬ 
nantly  :  “Take  Him  yourselves  and  crucify 
Him,  for  I  find  no  fault  in  Him.”  For  answer 
they  now  put  in  a  plea  for  His  condemnation 
which  they  had  not  urged  before :  “We  have 
a  law,  and  by  the  law  He  ought  to  die,  because 
He  made  Himself  the  Son  of  God.”  This 
new  accusation  filled  Pilate  with  dismay.  He 
heard  it  then  for  the  first  time,  though  it  was 
on  the  strength  of  it  and  of  Our  Lord’s 
acknowledgment  of  its  truth  that  the  Sanhe¬ 
drin  had  pronounced  Him  worthy  of  death. 
Had  the  Jews  continued  to  demand  His  con¬ 
demnation  merely  on  the  ground  that  His  life 
was  a  danger  to  the  interests  of  Caesar,  no 
unprejudiced  person  could  have  any  cause  of 
complaint  in  case  He  was  released.  Their 
disloyalty  to  Rome  was  a  notorious  fact : 
hence  their  profession  of  concern  for  the 
authority  of  the  Emperor  was  on  the  face  of 
it  a  piece  of  unblushing  hypocrisy.  This  new 
charge,  however,  altered  the  situation.  It 
touched  them  in  a  point  on  which  above  all 
others  they  were  sensitive,  their  religion; 
they  had  therefore  a  right  to  take  cognizance 
of  it  and  pronounce  on  its  truth  or  falsity. 
They  could  indeed  give  no  practical  effect  to 
their  finding  where  a  question  of  capital  pun¬ 
ishment  was  involved ;  but  Pilate  saw  the  im¬ 
prudence  of  overriding  their  condemnation 
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of  Jesus  by  setting  Him  free.  Such  a  course, 
he  felt,  would  provoke  their  anger  beyond  all 
bounds,  and  would  furnish  them  with  serious 
matter  for  a  complaint  against  him  to  Caesar. 
Possibly  the  claim  and  the  demeanour  of 
Jesus  may  have  led  him  to  half  believe  that 
there  was  something  divine  about  Him.  He 
had  been  familiar  from  childhood  with  the 
heathen  mythology,  and  he  could  remember 
strange  tales  of  human  beings  sprung  from 
gods ;  and  though  he  was  a  sceptic,  his  scep¬ 
ticism  would  not  have  reassured  him-:  in  such 
matters  scepticism  is  inconsistent  with  cer¬ 
tainty  on  one  side  or  the  other.  It  was  prob¬ 
ably  while  under  the  influence  of  this  feeling 
that  he  entered  the  Praetorium  and  asked 
Jesus  the  significant  question:  “Whence  art 
Thou  ?”  Hast  Thou  a  divine  or  a  merely 
human  origin  ?  His  attempt  to  elicit  an  an¬ 
swer  is  fruitless:  Jesus  is  silent,  and  His 
silence  increases  Pilate’s  distress.  He  asks 
Him  anxiously :  “  Speakest  Thou  not  to  me  ? 
knowest  Thou  not  that  I  have  power  to  set 
Thee  free,  and  that  I  have  power  to  crucify 
Thee  ?”  He  has  not  renounced  his  desire  of 
liberating  his  prisoner,  but  he  sees  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  realizing  it;  and  he  naturally  looks  to 
Our  Lord  for  such  a  defence  of  Himself  as 
would  make  it  possible  for  him  to  do  so.  In 
this  he  is  disappointed :  the  answer  he  re¬ 
ceives  affords  him  no  help:  “Thou  shouldst 
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not  have  any  power  against  Me  unless  it  were 
given  thee  from  above.  Therefore  he  that 
delivered  Me  to  thee  hath  a  greater  sin.” 
Most  men  at  some  time  or  other  in  their  lives 
find  themselves  in  a  situation  where  they  must 
needs  come  to  some  important  decision  on 
which  their  whole  future  may  in  great 
measure  depend,  and  where  self-interest 
points  in  one  direction,  and  duty  in  another. 
Happy  are  those  who  then  listen  to  the  voice 
of  conscience,  and  recognize  that  true  wis¬ 
dom  consists  in  doing  what  is  right,  even 
though  for  the  moment  this  course  may  entail 
grave  temporal  loss.  Pilate  found  himself  in 
this  position,  but  he  was  not  the  stuff  of  which 
moral  heroes  are  made.  The  Jews  knew  him 
well  enough  to  be  aware  of  this :  they  saw 
his  feeble  vacillating  attitude  in  the  present 
case ;  and  they  felt  that  if  only  they  persisted 
long  enough  in  their  demand,  and  backed  it 
up  with  threats  of  Caesar’s  displeasure,  he  was 
sure  to  yield  and  grant  it.  The  last  words  of 
Jesus  had  produced  a  powerful  impression  on 
his  mind,  and  made  him  renew  his  efforts  for 
His  release;  but  these  the  Jews  met  with 
unswerving  opposition,  and  to  intimidate  him 
they  cried  out:  “If  thou  release  this  man, 
thou  art  not  Caesar’s  friend :  everyone  who 
maketh  himself  a  king  speaketh  against 
Caesar.”  These  words  have  the  desired  effect. 
Pilate  once  more  brings  Jesus  out  from  the 
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palace,  and  takes  his  place  on  the  tribunal 
which  stood  in  an  open  space  called  in  Greek 
“  Lithostrotos  ”  (stone  pavement),  but  in 
Hebrew,  i.e.,  Aramaic,  the  vulgar  tongue  of 
the  Jews,  “  Gabbatha.”  The  meaning  of  this 
latter  word  is  uncertain — perhaps  it  signifies 
“rounded  height/’  It  was  the  Day  of  Pre¬ 
paration  for  the  Passover,  according  to  St. 
John  about  the  sixth  hour.  St.  Mark  states 
that  the  Crucifixion  took  place  at  the  third 
hour.  The  divergence  has  been  explained  by 
the  supposition  that  both  evangelists  under¬ 
stood  in  a  loose  sense  the  time  between  the 
third  and  the  sixth  hour.  Pilate  points  to 
Jesus,  saying,  “Behold  your  King.”  He  has 
decided  to  grant  their  demand,  but  he  will  not 
forgo  the  malicious  pleasure  of  the  insult  to 
them  which  he  intends  these  words  to  convey. 
They  take  them  in  the  sense  intended,  and 
infuriated  at  their  studied  offensiveness  they 
vociferate  loudly :  “  Away  with  Him,  crucify 
Him.”  “  Shall  I  crucify  your  King  ?”  he  asks 
them.  They  reply:  “We  have  no  king  but 
Caesar.”  At  last  he  yields :  he  feels  that  he 
has  gone  far  enough,  and  he  fears  the  increas¬ 
ing  tumult.  Before,  however,  delivering 
Jesus  up  to  their  will,  he  will  publicly  demon¬ 
strate  his  belief  in  His  innocence,  and  this 
by  a  ceremony  essentially  Jewish,  though  by 
so  doing  he  condemns  himself.  He  takes 
water  and  washes  his  hands  in  their  presence, 
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saying,  “I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this 
just  man :  look  ye  to  it  ”  For  answer  they 
utter  that  awful  imprecation  which  was  to  be 
so  fearfully  fulfilled :  “  His  blood  be  on  us 
and  on  our  children  ” 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  WAY  OF  THE  CROSS 

The  desire  of  the  Jews  was  at  last  granted: 
Jesus  was  delivered  up  to  be  crucified,  while 
Barabbas  was  released.  The  leaders  of  the 
nation  exulted  in  the  success  of  their  plans, 
not  merely  because  death  would  soon  relieve 
them  of  One  Whom  they  regarded  as  an 
enemy  to  themselves  and  a  danger  to  Israel 
at  large,  but  also  because  He  was  to  die  a 
death,  perhaps  of  all  deaths  the  most  igno¬ 
minious  and  painful.  No  sooner  had  Pilate 
given  his  decision  than  preparations  were 
made  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  The  soldiers 
removed  the  crown  of  thorns  and  the  purple 
mantle,  and  clothed  Our  Lord  in  His  own 
garments.  He  then  stood  there,  a  solitary 
figure,  forsaken  by  all,  waiting  patiently  while 
the  cross  and  the  implements  needed  for  His 
crucifixion  were  being  prepared.  The  Greek 
word  translated  “cross”  originally  meant  an 
upright  stake,  such  as  those  of  which  pali¬ 
sades  were  made ;  it  then  came  to  signify  the 
entire  cross,  in  which  sense  it  is  used  in  many 
passages  of  the  New  Testament.  Possibly 
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the  word  also  stood  for  the  transverse  beam, 
which  persons  condemned  to  crucifixion 
usually  bore  to  the  place  of  execution.  There 
were  various  kinds  of  crosses;  but  there  is 
good  authority  for  the  traditional  opinion 
that  Our  Lord’s  cross  consisted  of  two 
beams,  an  upright  and  a  transverse,  such  as 
it  is  usually  represented  in  art.  When  all  was 
ready,  the  sad  procession  was  formed.  At  its 
head  marched  the  captain  of  the  soldiers  who 
formed  the  escort,  with  a  herald  who  pro¬ 
claimed  the  nature  of  the  offence  for  which 
Jesus  was  to  die ;  while  a  large  tablet  borne  in 
front,  on  which  the  cause  of  His  condemna¬ 
tion  was  inscribed,  told  the  same  tale  to  those 
whose  ears  the  herald’s  words  failed  to  reach. 
By  comparing  the  accounts  given  by  the 
synoptic  evangelists  with  the  narrative  of  St. 
John,  we  gather  that  at  the  outset  the  cross, 
either  the  entire  cross  or  the  transverse  beam 
alone,  was  laid  on  Jesus.  In  consequence  of 
His  weakened  bodily  strength,  due  to  the 
intense  mental  anguish  He  had  suffered 
joined  to  the  effects  of  the  scourging  and  the 
other  physical  tortures,  His  forces  were  un¬ 
equal  to  the  task  of  bearing  it  to  the  place 
where  He  was  to  suffer.  He  did  not  refuse 
to  bear  it :  nay,  He  willingly  and  lovingly 
accepted  it;  but  His  slow  pace  and  tottering 
steps  excited  impatience  in  the  strong  and 
vigorous  soldiers.  Meeting  a  man  coming 
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from  the  country,  they  compelled  him  to  take 
up  the  cross  and  bear  it  after  Jesus.  This 
man,  Simon  of  Cyrene,  an  important  city  in 
Upper  Libya,  in  which  a  large  number  of 
Jews  had  settled,  had  probably  come  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  for  the  Feast.  He  is  styled  by  St.  Mark 
the  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus;  from 
which  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  they  were 
Christians  and  known  to  the  faithful  of  Rome 
where  that  evangelist  wrote.  Jesus,  thus 
relieved  of  His  burthen,  proceeds  on  His  way, 
accompanied  by  a  great  multitude,  among 
whom  were  many  women  who  bewailed  and 
lamented  Him.  Some  of  them  were  no  doubt 
His  followers,  for  example  those  holy  women 
whom  we  meet  later  by  His  cross :  others 
were  merely  touched  by  the  sight  of  a  fellow¬ 
being  in  distress,  whose  sad  lot,  they  must 
have  instinctively  felt,  was  unmerited.  He  is 
touched  by  these  marks  of  pity  and  sympathy; 
but  the  uppermost  thought  in  His  mind  is  not 
His  own  sufferings  nor  the  greater  sufferings 
still  that  await  Him  on  Golgotha.  Ever  un¬ 
mindful  of  self,  His  thoughts  are  centred  on 
the  awful  retribution  that  will  be  demanded 
of  His  guilty  nation,  and  of  which  some  of 
these  women  and  their  children  will  be  not 
only  witnesses  but  partakers.  Unlike  so 
many  degenerate  and  inhuman  women  in  our 
own  days,  the  Hebrew  wife  considered  it  her 
supreme  happiness  to  be  “the  joyful  mother 
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of  children”:*  she  regarded  her  offspring  as 
a  heritage  coming  from  the  Lord,  the  fruit  of 
the  womb  as  a  reward;*)*  but  soon  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  a  fruitful  womb  would  be  turned  into  a 
curse,  the  children  to  be  born  would  be  as 
sheep  reserved  for  the  slaughter.  Jesus,  for¬ 
getful  of  His  own  sufferings,  turns  to  the 
women  and  addresses  them :  “  Daughters  of 
Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  Me,  but  weep  for 
yourselves  and  for  your  children.  For  behold 
the  days  are  coming  in  which  they  shall  say, 
‘  Blessed  are  the  barren,  and  the  wombs  that 
have  not  borne,  and  the  breasts  that  have  not 
given  suck/  Then  shall  they  begin  to  say  to 
the  mountains,  ‘Fall  on  us’;  and  to  the  hills, 
‘Cover  us/  For  if  they  do  these  things  in 
the  green  wood,  what  shall  be  done  in  the 
dry  ?”  How  this  prophecy  was  fulfilled  at  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Jerusalem  history  tells 
us.  The  awful  retribution  then  exacted  from 
the  Jews  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of 
Jesus:  there  was  then  such  tribulation  as 
had  not  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
until  now,  neither  shall  there  ever  be  the  like.f 
As  before  stated,  the  site  of  the  Prsetorium 
cannot  now  be  identified  with  any  approach 
to  certainty,  but  in  any  case  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  it  and  Golgotha,  the  place  of  execu¬ 
tion,  can  hardly  have  much  exceeded  a 

*  Ps.  cxii.  9.  f  Ps.  cxxvi.  3. 

I  Matt.  xxiv.  21  ;  Mark  xiii.  19. 
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thousand  paces.  Golgotha  is  the  Graecized 
form  of  the  Aramaic  gulgoltha,  a  word  which 
signifies  “  skull  and  the  place  was  probably 
so  called  from  its  skull-like  conformation. 
The  name  Calvary  in  common  use  is  not  a 
proper  name  at  all,  but  simply  the  Anglicized 
form  of  the  Latin  calvaria  (“skull”),  the  word 
used  in  the  Latin  Bibles  as  the  equivalent  of 
the  Greek  kranion.  In  recent  times  the  exact 
location  of  Golgotha  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  controversy;  but  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  rejecting  the  traditional  view 
which  places  it  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  It  rises  sharply  from  the  floor  of 
the  church,  and  it  is  ascended  by  a  double 
staircase.  It  cannot  be  called  a  hill,  and  it 
is  never  so  styled  in  the  Gospels.  Though  it 
is  now  within  the  city,  it  must  have  been 
outside  the  walls  in  Our  Lord’s  time,  as 
executions  within  the  walls  were  forbidden. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  CRUCIFIXION 

Arrived  at  Golgotha,  Jesus  was  once  more 
stripped  of  His  garments.  Then  there  was 
given  Him  a  bitter  draught  of  wine  mingled 
with  myrrh.  So  St.  Mark  states ;  while, 
according  to  St.  Matthew,  the  draught  con¬ 
sisted  of  vinegar  mixed  with  gall.  If  the 
wine  in  question  was  such  as  was  drunk  by 
the  Roman  soldiery,  it  might  well  be  termed 
vinegar;  and  we  can  take  the  word  “  gall”  in 
a  wide  sense  to  denote  any  bitter  fluid.  St. 
Matthew’s  language  is  undoubtedly  influenced 
by  the  passage :  “They  gave  Me  gall  for  My 
food;  and  in  My  thirst  they  gave  Me  vinegar 
to  drink  ”  (Ps.  lxviii.  22),  where,  however,  the 
Hebrew  word  translated  “gall”  does  not 
signify  animal  gall,  for  which  there  is  another 
term,  but  some  bitter  vegetable  substance. 
It  would  seem  that  this  act  was  meant  in  kind¬ 
ness  :  some  charitable  ladies  of  Jerusalem 
used  to  prepare  this  mixture  of  wine  and 
myrrh  and  send  it  to  criminals  about  to  be 
executed  to  enable  them  to  bear  their  tor¬ 
ments  better;  but  Jesus  merely  tasted  it  and 
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then  refused  to  drink.  It  was  not  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  the  draught  that  made  Him  refuse  : 
no,  He  desired  no  assuagement  of  His  suffer¬ 
ings,  and  He  wished  to  face  death  with  clear, 
unclouded  mind.  From  the  various  references 
to  crucifixion  in  ancient  authors  we  gather 
that  Jesus  was  not  nailed  to  the  cross  as  it 
lay  on  the  ground  in  the  manner  usually 
represented  in  paintings.  The  upright  beam 
was  fixed  in  the  earth,  and  then  the  cross¬ 
beam  was  laid  on  the  ground,  and  to  this  His 
hands  were  attached  with  large  sharp  nails. 
This  beam  with  its  burthen  was  next  raised 
by  means  of  ropes  or  ladders,  and  securely 
fastened  to  the  upright  stake  with  cords  or 
nails.  The  feet  were  then  attached  to  the 
upright  beam,  either  one  over  the  other  with 
one  nail,  or  both  side  by  side  with  two.  There 
was  no  projecting  piece  of  wood  on  which  the 
feet  might  rest;  but  a  peg  was  added  on  which 
the  body  was  set  astride,  lest  the  hands  might 
be  torn  through  with  its  weight.  To  that 
part  of  the  perpendicular  stake  which  pro¬ 
jected  over  the  cross-beam  the  title  already 
mentioned  was  affixed.  The  question  has 
often  been  debated  whether  Our  Lord’s  body 
as  it  hung  on  the  cross  was  quite  naked;  and 
on  this  point,  as  on  so  many  others  connected 
with  the  Passion,  authorities  do  not  agree. 
The  Romans,  it  is  true,  were  indifferent  to 
the  exposure  of  slaves,  criminals,  and  gladia- 
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tors;  but  in  view  of  the  abhorrence  felt  by 
the  Jews  for  perfect  nudity,  and  the  presence 
of  so  many  women,  it  is  more  likely  that  His 
body  was  decently  covered  about  the  loins. 
Some  infer  from  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
that  it  was  only  after  the  crucifixion  of  Our 
Lord  that  the  two  thieves  were  crucified.  He 
was  regarded  as  the  principal  personage  :  His 
cross  accordingly  stood  in  the  middle,  the 
place  of  honour;  while  the  crosses  of  the 
thieves  stood  near  it,  one  on  the  right  hand 
and  one  on  the  left.  Some  ancient  authorities 
profess  to  give  their  names;  but  as  they  do 
not  agree  among  themselves,  their  statements 
have  no  value.  The  thieves  in  question  seem 
to  have  been  ordinary  malefactors :  even  the 
element  of  sedition  which  might  have  ren¬ 
dered  them  popular,  and  raised  them ‘above 
the  rank  of  vulgar  criminals,  was  lacking  in 
their  case. 

Jesus  now  hung  upon  the  cross,  which  for 
Him  was  more  than  a  kingly  throne,  not  a 
shameful  gibbet.  From  it  He  beholds  Jeru¬ 
salem,  the  once  beloved  city,  whose  fate  He 
had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  avert.  He  had 
suffered  unutterable  pain  while  the  nails  were 
being  driven  into  His  hands  and  feet;  but  He 
resents  not  the  brutality  of  His  enemies :  the 
sense  of  His  own  sufferings  is  swallowed  up 
in  the  thought  of  the  retribution  that  awaits 
them.  He  had  preached  to  them,  but  they 
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had  refused  to  listen;  He  had  proved  the 
truth  of  His  heavenly  mission  by  miracles 
transcending  the  unaided  power  of  man;  but 
these  they  attributed  to  His  alliance  with  the 
Evil  One.  And  now  in  extenuation  of  the 
crime  which  they  were  consummating,  only 
one  plea  remained,  the  plea  of  ignorance. 
True,  their  ignorance  did  not  absolve  them 
from  all  guilt,  because  if  they  had  not  hard¬ 
ened  their  hearts,  they  could  have  seen  that 
Jesus  had  come  from  God;  and  callous  as 
they  were,  “  had  they  known  it,  they  would 
not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory.”*  In 
one  cry  of  love  which  embraces  not  only  His 
executioners,  but  also  all  those  who  have  com¬ 
passed  His  death,  He  pleads  with  His 
Heavenly  Father  for  their  pardon,  and  in  sup¬ 
port  of  His  prayer  He  urges  their  ignorance  : 
from  His  pallid  quivering  lips  the  words 
mount  up  to  heaven  :  “  Father,  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do.”  The  prayer 
of  Jesus  was  not  in  vain:  it  fertilized  the 
preaching  of  Peter  on  the  first  Whit-Sunday, 
when  three  thousand  souls  felt  compunction 
and  believed;!  and  its  efficacy  was  further 
demonstrated  in  the  numbers  of  the  converts 
in  Jerusalem  that  were  added  to  the  Church.  J 
Beyond  its  direct  intention,  it  dictated  the 
words  of  the  dying  Stephen:  “Lord,  lay  not 

*  j  Cor.  ii.  8.  f  Acts  ii.  41 
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this  sin  to  their  charge,”  *  and  it  was  echoed 
by  the  martyr  James:  “O  Lord,  God  and 
Father,  I  beseech  Thee,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do.” 

When  the  soldiers  had  finished  the  task  of 
crucifixion,  they  set  about  possessing  them¬ 
selves  of  their  perquisites,  the  garments  of 
Jesus.  The  dress  of  the  Jews  consisted  of  a 
tunic,  which  was  fastened  round  the  waist  by 
a  girdle,  a  kind  of  mantle  worn  over  the  tunic, 
sandals,  and  a  headdress  probably  resembling 
the  kufheh,  the  ordinary  covering  for  the 
head  worn  in  Palestine  at  the  present  day. 
The  soldiers  divided  these  articles,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tunic,  among  themselves, 
each  soldier  of  the  four,  the  number  usually 
told  off  for  crucifixions,  obtaining  a  part.  The 
tunic  had  been  woven  in  one  piece  and  so  was 
seamless.  It  would  have  been  of  little  use  if 
divided  :  they  accordingly  cast  lots  for  it.  The 
incident  of  the  distribution  of  the  clothing  in 
itself  seems  trivial,  yet  it  is  related,  though 
with  variations,  by  all  four  evangelists.  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  John  expressly  state  that  it 
took  place  in  order  that  the  prophecy  might 
be  fulfilled:  “They  parted  My  garments 
among  them,  and  upon  My  vesture  they  cast 
lots.”  t  The  other  evangelists  make  no  men¬ 
tion  of  the  prophecy,  but  without  doubt  their 
insertion  of  the  incident  was  due  to  the  fact 
*  Acts  vii.  60.  f  Ps.  xxi.  19. 
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that  in  it  they  too  saw  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  in  question.  The  soldiers  then  sat 
and  watched  Him,  a  duty  which  they  could 
neglect  only  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  until 
the  death  of  the  sufferer  put  an  end  to  their 
task  or  until  a  fresh  guard  relieved  them. 
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CHAPTER  X 


JESUS  ON  THE  CROSS — CONSUMMATION  OF 
THE  SACRIFICE 

It  must  have  been  Pilate  himself  who  formu¬ 
lated  the  inscription  put  over  Our  Lord’s 
head,  and  its  language  seems  to  have  been 
dictated  by  his  malice  against  the  Jews.  All 
the  evangelists  give  the  inscription,  but  in 
varying  terms :  possibly  none  of  them  gives 
more  than  the  sense,  not  the  exact  words.  In 
St.  John  it  runs:  “Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
King  of  the  Jews.”  It  was  written  in  the  three 
languages  current  in  Palestine — Aramaic, 
Greek,  and  Latin.  Until  at  least  quite  recently 
the  names  of  the  streets  in  Jerusalem  were 
also  given  in  three  languages — Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  French.  Criminals  were  usually 
executed  close  to  some  public  thoroughfare 
for  the  sake  of  the  deterrent  effect  which  the 
punishment  naturally  produced.  We  may 
infer  from  the  mention  made  of  the  passers-by 
that  this  usage  was  observed  in  the  present 
instance.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the 
proximity  of  the  place  to  the  city,  afforded 
many  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  spec- 
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tacle.  The  strange  inscription  in  large  letters 
naturally  attracted  their  attention.  The  anger 
of  the  high  priests  was  excited  by  the  terms 
of  the  inscription,  which  they  construed  as  an 
offence  to  themselves  and  to  their  nation;  and 
smarting  under  the  insult,  they  went  to 
Pilate  and  demanded  that  they  should  be 
altered.  They  made  their  request  in  a  per¬ 
emptory  fashion:  “Write  not  the  King  of 
the  Jews,  but  that  He  said,  I  am  King  of  the 
Jews.”  Pilate  is  gratified  to  learn  that  the 
shaft  has  gone  home,  and  coolly  answers : 
“What  I  have  written  I  have  written.” 

This  rebuff,  galling  as  they  must  have  found 
it,  did  not  diminish  their  sense  of  triumph. 
Their  eyes  gloat  on  the  agony  of  Jesus,  and 
their  ears  feast  with  a  malignant  joy  on  the 
taunts  and  insults  which  are  hurled  at  Him. 
The  chance  passers-by  stop  before  the  cross, 
not  to  pity  but  to  blaspheme.  They  wag  their 
heads,  saying,  “  Ha !  Thou  that  destroyest  the 
Temple  of  God,  and  dost  build  it  in  three  days, 
save  Thyself  if  Thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  and 
come  down  from  the  cross.”  The  chief  priests, 
too,  with  the  Scribes  and  elders  upbraid  Him 
with  His  pretensions  and  with  His  present 
helplessness  to  which  they  have  led :  “  He 
saved  others :  Himself  He  cannot  save.  Let 
the  Christ,  the  King  of  Israel,  come  down  now 
from  the  cross  that  we  may  see  it  and  believe. 
He  trusted  in  God  :  let  Him  now  deliver  Him, 
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if  He  hath  pleasure  in  Him,  for  He  said,  I  am 
the  Son  of  God”  The  soldiers  join  with 
them  in  deriding  Him :  they  come  offering 
Him  the  sour  wine,  their  customary  drink,  and 
saying,  “  If  Thou  be  the  King  of  the  Jews,  save 
Thyself  ”  One  of  the  thieves,  His  companion 
in  suffering,  finds  some  vent  for  his  rage  and 
despair  in  casting  the  like  reproaches  at  Him. 
He  had  doubtless  heard  of  the  strange  miracu¬ 
lous  power  so  often  exerted  by  Jesus  on 
behalf  of  all  kinds  of  sufferers,  a  power  effica¬ 
cious  even  to  the  point  of  raising  the  very 
dead  to  life  :  now  he  sees  Him  not  only  unable 
to  help  others,  but  powerless  to  deliver  Him¬ 
self.  The  thought  does  not  seem  far-fetched 
that  this  wretched  man  may  have  buoyed  him¬ 
self  up  with  the  hope  that  Jesus,  of  Whom  he 
had  heard  so  many  tales  of  kindness,  might 
not  only  deliver  Himself,  but  also  His  fellows 
in  misfortune;  but  if  so,  the  hope  is  doomed  to 
disappointment.  In  his  despair  he  addresses 
Him  the  mocking  taunt :  “  Art  not  Thou  the 
Christ?  save  Thyself  and  us”  The  other 
malefactor  recognizes  the  justice  of  their  pun¬ 
ishment,  and  reproves  him  for  his  callousness 
and  blasphemy :  “  Neither  dost  thou  fear  God, 
seeing  thou  art  in  the  same  condemnation. 
And  we  indeed  justly,  for  we  receive  the  due 
reward  of  our  deeds,  but  this  man  hath  done 
nothing  wrong”  Unlike  his  companion,  he 
does  not  give  way  to  despair :  he  hopes,  but 
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his  hope  has  not  for  its  object  deliverance 
from  the  cross.  His  hope  is  that  of  the  peni¬ 
tent  sinner,  deliverance  from  guilt,  and  from 
the  penalty  that  awaits  it  in  another  world, 
not  deliverance  from  its  temporal  conse¬ 
quences  in  this.  Grace  has  touched  his  flinty 
heart,  he  rejoices  in  the  consciousness  that  his 
Saviour  is  so  near  him,  and  with  a  heart  full 
of  confidence  he  appeals  to  Him:  “Jesus,  re¬ 
member  me  when  Thou  comest  into  Thy  King¬ 
dom.”  His  prayer  was  heard,  and  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  it  was  granted  was  conveyed  to  him 
in  those  words  which  have  rung  down 
through  the  ages  bearing  consolation  to 
innumerable  contrite  sinners:  “Verily,  I  say 
to  thee,  this  day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in 
Paradise.” 

Jesus  is  not  forsaken  by  all :  not  all  on  Cal¬ 
vary  are  hostile  or  indifferent  to  Him :  faith¬ 
ful  friends  with  loving  and  sorrowing  hearts 
are  found  there,  too.  Some  of  them  were 
devout  women  who  had  followed  Him  from 
Galilee  ministering  to  His  wants.  Of  these 
the  two  first  evangelists  select  for  special 
mention  Mary  of  Magdala,  a  place  in  Galilee, 
not  far  from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  out  of 
whom  He  had  cast  seven  devils,*  and  Mary 
mother  of  James  the  Less  and  of  Joseph.  To 
these  St.  Matthew  adds  the  mother  of  the  sons 
of  Zebedee,  and  St.  Mark  Salome :  probably 
*  Mark  xvi.  9  ;  Luke  viii.  2. 
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both  evangelists  intend  the  same  person. 
These  holy  women,  with  whom  St.  Luke  asso¬ 
ciates  all  Our  Lord’s  acquaintance,  beheld 
from  afar  the  things  that  were  done.  To  the 
Fourth  Evangelist  alone  we  owe  the  state¬ 
ment  that  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  her 
sister,  Mary  wife  of  Klopas,  Mary  Magdalene, 
and  the  beloved  disciple,  John  himself,  stood 
near  the  cross.  We  cannot  with  certainty 
identify  Mary  wife  of  Klopas  with  the  sister 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin :  she  may  have  been  a 
distinct  person.  We  have  just  seen  how  this 
Mary,  if  we  identify  Klopas  with  Alphseus, 
father  of  James  the  Less,  and  Mary  Magda¬ 
lene  were  among  those  who,  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark  tell  us,  stood  afar  off.  The  apparent 
discrepancy  is  explained  by  referring  the 
respective  accounts  to  different  times. 

Deep  and  tender  as  was  the  love  of  the 
Blessed  Mother  for  her  Son,  we  read  nowhere 
in  the  Gospels  that  she  usually  accompanied 
Him  on  His  journeys.  Her  advancing  years 
may  have  prevented  it,  and  besides,  Jesus 
wished  to  give  His  ministers,  His  representa¬ 
tives  here  on  earth,  an  example  of  perfect 
detachment  from  the  ties  of  blood.  Now  she 
is  with  Him  in  His  dying  moments,  when  the 
prophecy  of  Simeon  uttered  more  than  thirty 
years  before  is  at  last  fulfilled*  The  depth 


*  Luke  ii.  35. 
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of  Mary’s  agony  can  be  measured  only  by  the 
depth  of  her  affection;  and  this  in  turn  sprang 
from  the  purity  of  her  heart  and  the  claims  of 
Jesus  on  her  love.  She  was  the  purest  of 
creatures,  and  purity  preserves  in  all  its  ten¬ 
derness  and  depth  that  natural  affection  which 
vice  blunts  or  totally  destroys.*  And  then 
Jesus,  viewed  even  under  His  human  aspect, 
was  the  most  perfect  and  noble  of  men,  the 
most  loving  and  dutiful  of  children.  We  all 
know  how  long  and  intimate  association  aug¬ 
ments  affection,  especially  when  this  associa¬ 
tion,  far  from  being  marred  by  discord,  only 
furnishes  reasons  and  occasions  for  deeper 
mutual  veneration  and  love;  and  so  we  may 
believe  that  during  all  those  thirty  years  that 
Jesus  and  Mary  spent  together,  years  for  her 
of  happiness  only  clouded  by  the  shadow  of 
the  cross,  the  natural  love  of  the  Blessed 
Mother  for  her  Son  grew  continually  in  inten¬ 
sity  and  strength.  And  now,  in  spite  of  the 
greatness  of  her  love,  unlike  Hagar,  who 
could  not  bear  to  see  the  death  struggles  of 
her  child,  who,  she  feared,  was  about  to 
perish,!  Mary  does  not  withdraw  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  :  she  stands  close  to  the  cross  and  gazes 
on  the  suffering  form  of  her  dying  Son.  As 
she  witnesses  His  agony,  the  prophecy  is 
accomplished  :  the  sword  pierces  through  her 

* 
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soul.*  Jesus  beholds  His  Mother,  and  beside 
her  the  disciple  whom  He  loved.  They  seem 
already  to  stand  towards  each  other  in  the 
close  relation  of  son  and  mother;  and  this 
relation  He  will  sanction  and  confirm.  He 
commends  John  to  Mary  with  the  words  : 
“Woman,  behold  thy  son!”  This  commen¬ 
dation  sufficiently  established  their  new  rela¬ 
tionship,  but  He  will  renew  it  in  the  words 
equally  simple  and  direct  addressed  to  John : 
“Behold  thy  mother!”  John  accepts  the 
charge  :  from  that  hour  in  his  home  is  hers. 

Meanwhile,  though  it  was  only  midday,  the 
sixth  hour  according  to  Jewish  computation, 
the  sun  ceased  to  give  his  wonted  light,  and 
darkness  began  to  overspread  the  face  of  all 
the  land.  Christ  the  light  of  the  world  was 
expiring,  and  the  withdrawal  of  physical  light 
typified  His  death.  The  occurrence  is  related 
by  the  synoptic  evangelists  in  terms  that  imply 
a  miracle.  The  language  of  St.  Luke  in  the 
best  attested  texts  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  it  was  caused  by  an  eclipse,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  an  eclipse  at  full  moon  is 
impossible.  The  evangelists  say  nothing  of 
the  intensity  of  the  darkness,  and  the  context 
of  their  narratives  is  out  of  harmony  with  the 
view  that  it  was  so  absolute  as  to  render 
objects  altogether  invisible.  In  Jerusalem,  at 
the  beginning  of  April,  when  the  wind  called 

*  ]Luke  ii.  35. 
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the  black  sirocco  blows,  the  air  is  filled  with 
dust,  and  a  darkness  more  or  less  intense 
results.  It  has  been  supposed  that  a  like 
phenomenon  intensified  to  a  miraculous 
degree  may  have  produced  the  darkness  in  the 
present  instance.  Or,  as  it  has  been  observed 
that  earthquakes  are  often  preceded  by  dark¬ 
ness,  it  may  have  been  connected  with  the 
miraculous  earthquake  which  followed  soon 
after.  These  explanations,  which  are  more  or 
less  probable,  do  not  in  any  case  affect  our 
belief  in  the  miraculous  nature  of  the 
phenomenon.  Some  have  held  that  the  dark¬ 
ness  extended  to  the  whole  earth,  the  Greek 
word  which  we  have  translated  “  land  ”  like  its 
Hebrew  equivalent  signifying  both  “land” 
and  “earth”;  but  the  absence  of  any  reference 
to  the  occurrence  in  the  authors  who  have 
written  the  history  of  those  times  precludes 
the  acceptance  of  the  view  that  it  was  univer¬ 
sal.  Its  significance  would  have  been  lost  on 
the  heathen,  while  for  the  Jews  it  was  full  of 
terrible  import.  In  the  prophets  we  find  the 
withdrawal  of  the  sun’s  light  foretold  in  con¬ 
nection  with  awful  catastrophes;*  and  it  is  a 
regular  element  in  the  predictions  which  speak 
of  God’s  judgments  on  the  guilty  earth.f 
Our  faith  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ  would 
perhaps  lead  us  to  question  whether  He  could 
suffer  in  as  true  and  real  a  sense  as  ordinary 
*  Amos  viii,  9 ,  J  Joel  ii.  31  ;  iii.  15. 
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men,  were  it  not  for  His  own  utterances  which 
forbid  such  a  doubt.  He  had  termed  His 
Passion  a  baptism  with  which  He  was  to  be 
baptized ;  on  the  mountain,  when  He  gave  the 
three  Apostles  a  glimpse  of  His  glory,  the 
subject  of  His  discourse  with  Moses  and 
Elias  was  His  decease  which  He  should  accom¬ 
plish  in  Jerusalem;*  and  in  Gethsemane  His 
prayer  and  bloody  sweat  spoke  plainly  of  the 
anguish  of  His  Soul.  And  now,  as  the  con¬ 
summation  of  the  supreme  sacrifice  draws 
near,  His  sufferings  reach  their  height.  Since 
His  arrival  at  Calvary,  He  had  thrice  already 
broken  silence  out  of  love  and  concern  for 
others,  while  His  own  sufferings  find  no  voice. 
Now,  for  the  first  time  since  His  crucifixion. 
He  gives  expression  to  the  agony  He 
endures,  and  this  He  does  in  the  opening 
words  of  the  twenty-first  psalm,  words  which 
sound  strange  on  His  lips :  “  Eloi,  Eloi,  lama 
sabachthani  ?”  that  is,  “  My  God,  My  God, 
why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me?”  This  cry  of 
desolation  was  the  spontaneous  utterance  of 
His  overcharged  heart  at  a  moment  when  He 
was  about  to  taste  death  in  its  uttermost 
bitterness  for  all  mankind, f  and  in  it  seems  to 
be  summed  up  and  expressed  the  collective 
anguish  of  the  human  race.  He  made  no 
complaint  of  the  obduracy  and  cruelty  of  the 


*  Luke  ix.  31. 
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Jews,  nor  of  Pilate,  who  had  unjustly  con¬ 
demned  Him,  nor  of  the  weakness  and  dis¬ 
loyalty  of  His  disciples  :  behind  these  uncon¬ 
scious  agents  of  the  divine  purpose,  He  beheld 
His  Father’s  plan  for  the  redemption  of  the 
world.  Even  as  He  uttered  the  complaint 
with  which  the  psalm  begins,  the  whole  psalm 
was  present  to  Him,  with  its  change  of  tone 
from  one  of  agony  and  desolation  to  that  of 
consciousness  of  prayer  granted  and  triumph 
assured. 

St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  who  alone  relate 
this  cry  of  Jesus,  state  that  some  of  the  by¬ 
standers  on  hearing  it  said,  “  Behold,  He 
calleth  Elias.”  We  learn  from  several  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  Gospels  that  the  Jews  explained 
the  prophecy  of  Malachias  :  “  Behold  I  send 
you  Elias  the  prophet  before  the  coming  of 
the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord” 
(iv.  5),  of  the  reappearance  of  Elias,  not  in 
spirit  but  in  person,  as  precursor  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah.  The  bystanders  in  question  must  have 
been  Jews :  the  words  can  be  more  fitly 
attributed  to  them  than  to  the  heathen  sol¬ 
diers,  who  could  hardly  have  learned  any¬ 
thing  of  the  prophet.  The  words  of  Jesus, 
spoken  in  a  loud  voice  and  in  the  vernacular, 
did  not  well  admit  of  misunderstanding :  we 
may  take  it  therefore  that  the  distortion  of 
their  meaning  was  a  poor  attempt  at  a  wit¬ 
ticism  on  the  part  of  the  Jews.  It  is  true  that 
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wonderful  legends  regarding  Elias  were  cur¬ 
rent  among  the  people,  as  they  are  among  the 
Jews  at  the  present  day,  and  it  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  that  the  soldiers  may  have  become 
acquainted  with  some  of  them,  and  may  in 
consequence  have  really  mistaken  Our  Lord’s 
words.  Some  authorities  are  of  this  opinion, 
but  to  our  mind  the  former  view  is  much  more 
probable. 

It  was  about  this  time,  as  St.  John  tells  us, 
that  Jesus  spoke  the  Fifth  Word:  “I  thirst.” 
An  intolerable  thirst,  the  effect  of  the  fever 
caused  by  the  untended  wounds,  was  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  all  the  torments  that  crucified 
persons  had  to  endure.  Worse  than  the 
agonizing  pain  in  the  hands  and  feet,  worse 
than  the  fever  that  racked  the  whole  frame, 
was  the  burning  thirst  that  parched  the  lips 
and  mouth  and  tongue  of  the  poor  sufferer, 
till  death  or  unconsciousness  released  him 
from  it.  By  combining  the  narratives  of  the 
first  two  evangelists  with  that  of  St.  John,  we 
gather  that  it  was  in  answer  to  the  cry  of 
Jesus  that  one  of  those  present,  evidently  a 
Roman  soldier,  hastened  to  afford  Him  some 
assuagement.  A  vessel  was  set  there  full  of 
vinegar,  part  of  the  stock  of  provisions  which 
the  military  guard  had  brought  with  them. 
With  this  vinegar  he  filled  a  sponge,  which  he 
then  attached  to  a  stalk  of  hyssop,  and  thus 
reached  it  to  the  mouth  of  Jesus.  The  others 
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present  tried  to  dissuade  him,  saying,  “  Let 
be;  let  us  see  whether  Elias  cometh  to  save 
Him.”  Without  desisting  from  his  kindly 
deed,  and  perhaps  ashamed  of  what  might  be 
construed  as  an  act  of  weakness,  he  indulged 
their  sarcasm,  saving  himself  in  turn,  “Let 
be :  let  us  see  whether  Elias  cometh  to  take 
Him  down.”  Jesus  accepted  the  slight  relief, 
and  as  St.  John  expressly  states,  all  this  was 
done  that  the  scripture  might  be  fulfilled.  He 
had  in  mind  the  passage  already  treated  as 
prophetical  by  St.  Matthew :  “  In  My  thirst 
they  gave  Me  vinegar  to  drink”  (Ps.  lxviii.  21). 

The  supreme  moment  of  the  sacrifice  had 
at  length  arrived :  the  labours  and  sufferings 
of  Jesus  were  about  to  end.  When  He  had 
taken  the  vinegar,  He  spoke  that  Word  in 
which  His  whole  life’s  work  was  summed  up  : 
“It  is  finished.”  In  that  moment  the  eternal 
Decree  of  His  Heavenly  Father,  and  His  own 
obedience  to  it  which  entailed  on  Him  so 
much  humiliation  and  travail  and  suffering — 
all  this  in  a  single  flash  of  thought  was  pre¬ 
sent  to  Him.  The  types  and  figures  and  pro¬ 
phecies  of  the  Old  Testament  are  fulfilled;  the 
wall  of  partition  between  God  and  man  is 
broken  down;  a  plenteous  redemption,  not 
only  for  Israel,  but  for  the  whole  human  race, 
has  been  wrought;  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
is  opened  to  believers.  Jesus  has  consum¬ 
mated  His  life-long  obedience  to  His  Father’s 
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will,  obedience  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross; 
and  now,  bowing  His  head  and  uttering  His 
last  prayer  in  the  words  of  the  psalmist : 
“  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  My 
spirit,”*  He  gives  up  the  ghost. 


*  Ps.  xxx.  6. 


CHAPTER  XI 

PRODIGIES  AT  THE  DEATH  OF  JESUS — HIS  BURIAL 

Striking  prodigies  followed  the  Death  of 
Jesus.  The  veil  of  the  Temple  was  rent  in 
twain  from  the  top  even  to  the  bottom.  There 
were  two  veils,  one  which  hung  before  the 
Holy  Place,  into  which  the  officiating  priests 
alone  might  enter.  It  was  here  that  the 
Angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  Zachary  the  father 
of  John  the  Baptist  as  he  was  offering 
incense.*  The  other  separated  the  Holy 
Place  from  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Into  this 
latter  the  high  priest  alone  was  permitted  to 
enter, f  and  that  on  one  day  only  in  the 
year,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  when  he  made 
expiation  for  his  own  sins  and  those  of  the 
people.  This  innermost  sanctuary  in  Herod’s 
Temple  was  quite  empty.  Opinion  is  divided 
as  to  which  veil  was  rent.  Some  weighty 
authorities  hold  that  it  was  the  outer  veil, 
alleging  that  the  miracle  would  be  thus  more 
conspicuous;  while  the  weight  of  opinion 
seems  to  favour  the  view  that  it  was  the  veil 
before  the  Holy  of  Holies.  This  view  agrees 

*  Luke  i.  ii.  f  Heb.  ix.  7. 
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better  with  the  symbolism  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  in  which  the  author  speaks  of 
our  having  access  to  the  Holy  of  Holies 
through  the  veil,  that  is,  the  flesh  of  Christ.  * 
By  His  Passion  and  Death  Our  Lord  mysti¬ 
cally  entered  it  to  make  atonement  once  for 
all  for  the  sins  of  men,  and  thus  obviate  the 
need  of  all  further  expiation  in  the  sense  of 
the  Jewish  ritual  legislation.  This  miraculous 
occurrence  is  related  by  the  Synoptic  evan¬ 
gelists  :  St.  Matthew  narrates  others  in  addi¬ 
tion.  The  earth  quaked,  the  rocks  were  rent, 
the  sepulchres  were  opened,  and  many  bodies 
of  the  saints  that  had  slept  arose,  and,  coming 
out  of  the  tombs  after  Our  Lord’s  resurrec¬ 
tion,  entered  the  holy  city  and  appeared  to 
many.  Like  the  resuscitation  of  those  per¬ 
sons  whom  Our  Lord  raised  from  the  dead 
during  His  mortal  life,  theirs,  too,  was  only 
temporary;  and  so  it  does  not  conflict  with  St. 
Paul’s  appellation  of  Christ,  “the  first  fruits 
of  them  that  sleep, ”t  “  the  firstborn  from  the 
dead.”J 

The  portents  which  the  Jews  had  witnessed 
on  Calvary  made  no  impression  on  their 
leaders :  not  so  with  the  centurion  and  the 
soldiers  of  whom  he  was  in  charge.  What 
they  had  seen  filled  them  with  fear,  a  fear 
augmented  by  the  consciousness  of  the  share 

*  Heb.  x.  19/.  f  1  Cor.  xv.  20. 
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which  they  themselves  had  had  in  His  cruci¬ 
fixion.  It  was  not  so  much  the  signs  which 
inanimate  nature  gave  of  mourning  for  her 
Lord — the  darkness,  the  rending  of  the  rocks, 
the  earthquake — as  the  death  itself  of  Jesus 
that  affected  them.  He  had  uttered  His  last 
words  in  a  voice  which  gave  no  indication  of 
any  failure  of  His  bodily  forces,  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  without  a  struggle  He  had  bowed 
His  head  and  expired.  They  felt  that  His  was 
no  mere  natural  death,  that  He  Himself  was 
more  than  man,  and  they  expressed  their 
conviction  openly :  “  Indeed,  this  was  a  just 
man,  even  the  Son  of  God.”  The  multitudes, 
too,  which  had  come  to  witness  the  spectacle, 
on  seeing  all  that  had  occurred,  were  seized 
with  compunction,  and  they  returned  to  theii: 
homes  beating  their  breasts. 

The  Law  (Deut.  xxi.  23)  commanded  that 
the  bodies  of  persons  suspended  on  a  tree 
should  not  remain  on  it  overnight,  but  should 
be  buried  on  the  day  of  execution.  In  this 
instance  the  coincidence  of  the  Sabbath  with 
the  first  day  of  the  Passover  furnished  an 
additional  reason  why  the  bodies  should  be 
removed.  Such  persons  were  regarded  as 
accursed :  their  bodies  exposed  in  public 
would  profane  the  solemnity  and  mar  its  joy¬ 
ful  character.  The  Jews  therefore  approached 
Pilate  with  the  petition,  that  the  legs  of  all 
three  might  be  broken  and  the  bodies  re- 
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moved.  Though  this  was  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  the  Romans,  who  usually  allowed 
the  bodies  of  criminals  to  remain  on  the  cross 
to  putrefy  or  be  devoured  by  birds  of  prey,  he 
granted  their  request.  He  sent  soldiers  who 
broke  the  legs  of  the  thieves,  who  were  still 
alive,  but  when  they  came  to  Jesus  and  found 
Him  already  dead,  they  did  not  break  His 
legs.  One  of  the  soldiers,  however,  to  assure 
himself  that  He  was  really  dead,  pierced  His 
side  with  a  spear,  and  immediately  there  came 
out  blood  and  water.  In  the  Vulgate,  instead 
of  “ pierced”  we  find  “opened,”  presumably 
due  to  another  reading.  Our  authority  here 
is  an  eyewitness,  St.  John  himself,  who  alone 
records  the  miracle.  This  mysterious  flow  of 
blftod  and  water  has  received  different 
mystical  interpretations.  Some  regard  it  as 
typifying  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the 
Eucharist ;  others  take  it  to  represent  the  two 
forms  of  Baptism,  the  baptism  of  water  and 
that  of  blood;  while  others  see  in  it  a  figure 
of  the  two  Testaments,  the  Old  and  the  New. 
The  Church  perpetuates  the  memory  of  this 
mysterious  sign  in  the  mixture  of  water  and 
wine  used  in  the  Mass,  though  in  the  prayer 
accompanying  the  act  of  mixing  the  reference 
is  to  its  symbolizing  the  two  natures  in  Christ, 
the  divine  and  the  human,  and  our  partaking 
of  them*  St.  John,  after  narrating  these 

*  2  Pet.  i.  4. 
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things,  proceeds  to  say  that  they  were  done 
for  the  sake  of  fulfilling  two  Old  Testament 
prophecies.  The  first  of  these  is  found  in  the 
ritual  prescriptions  concerning  the  Paschal 
Lamb:  “Ye  shall  not  break  a  bone  thereof” 
(Exod.  xii.  46).  Possibly  the  evangelist  may 
also  have  had  in  mind  the  passage  in  the 
Psalms  (xxxiii.  20),  where,  speaking  of  the 
just  man,  the  psalmist  says,  “The  Lord 
keepeth  all  his  bones :  not  one  of  them  is 
broken.”  The  other  prophecy  refers  to  the 
piercing  of  Our  Lord’s  side  with  the  spear : 
“They  shall  look  on  Him  Whom  they 
pierced”  (Zach.  xii.  10).  That  the  evangelist 
had  in  view  the  second  coming  of  Christ  we 
learn  from  the  passage  in  the  Apocalypse, 
where  the  prophecy  is  again  referred  to : 

“  Behold  He  cometh  with  the  clouds,  and 
every  eye  shall  see  Him,  and  they  that  pierced 
Him  ”  (i.  7). 

When  it  was  evening,  and  by  evening  is 
understood  the  time  between  three  o’clock 
and  six  according  to  our  reckoning,  there 
came  a  certain  rich  man,  Joseph  of  Arimathsea, 
a  place  the  exact  location  of  which  is  now 
uncertain.  Some  think  that  by  it  the  evan¬ 
gelists  mean  Rama,  a  town  about  five  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem  on  Mount  Ephraim,  but 
in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin;  while  other  authori¬ 
ties,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  with 
greater  probability,  identify  it  with  another 
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Raiiia  in  the  tribe  of  Dan  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Lydda,  called  also  Diospolis. 
This  Joseph  is  described  as  a  good  and  just 
man  and  an  honourable  Councillor  or  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Sanhedrin.  He  was  looking  for 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  he  had  become  a 
disciple  of  Jesus,  though  human  respect  had 
kept  him  from  acknowledging  Him  publicly. 
Possibly  he  was  a  disciple  only  to  the  extent 
of  accepting  Jesus  as  a  teacher  sent  by  God : 
his  conduct  does  not  seem  consistent  with  the 
view  that  he  fully  recognized  Him  as  the  Mes¬ 
siah.  Even  if  he  did  not  openly  defend  Our 
Lord  at  the  meetings  of  the  Council,  he  at 
least  refrained  from  consenting  to  the  counsel 
and  doings  of  that  body.  At  the  trial  at  which 
Jesus  was  condemned  he  may  have  contented 
himself  with  simply  voting  in  His  favour;  or, 
knowing  the  futility  of  any  opposition  to  what 
he  felt  would  be  the  decision  of  the  Council, 
he  may  have  absented  himself  altogether. 
Neither  of  these  courses  indeed  could  be 
regarded  as  exactly  heroic,  but  by  adopting 
one  or  other  of  them  he  would  at  least  have 
kept  himself  clear  of  the  guilt  of  consenting 
to  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood.  Now  he 
will  atone  for  any  neglect  of  his  duty 
towards  Jesus  while  living*  by  providing  Him 
in  death  with  an  honourable  burial.  The  Sab¬ 
bath  was  drawing  on  :  no  time  was  to  be  lost; 
and  so  he  went  in  boldly  to  Pilate  and 
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demanded  the  body  of  Jesus.  Pilate  was 
astonished  to  hear  that  Our  Lord  was  already 
dead.  Death  came  slowly  to  those  who  were 
crucified — seldom  before  twelve  hours.  It 
often  happened  that  they  lingered  till  the  next 
day,  sometimes  even  till  the  third  day,  before 
death  mercifully  put  an  end  to  their  agonies. 
He  therefore  granted  Joseph’s  request  only 
after  he  had  taken  the  precaution  of  sending 
for  the  centurion  and  learning  from  him  that 
Jesus  was  dead.  With  Joseph  in  his  pious 
task  was  associated  another  member  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  Nicodemus,  like  him,  too,  a  fol¬ 
lower  of  Jesus  in  secret.  As  we  learn  from 
St.  John,  Nicodemus  had  once  come  privately 
at  night  to  confer  with  Our  Lord :  *  he  had 
also  defended  Him  at  a  meeting  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  not  directly  indeed,  but  by  urging  in  His 
case  the  observance  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Law,  a  course  which  could  only  tell  in  favour 
of  Jesus. f  Joseph  purchased  the  linen  for  the 
burial,  while  Nicodemus  brought  a  large 
quantity,  a  hundred  pounds’  weight,  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  myrrh  and  aloes  for  the  purpose  of 
embalming  the  body.  By  aloes  we  must 
understand  a  substance  quite  distinct  from  the 
aloes  used  in  medicine;  here  there  is  ques¬ 
tion  of  some  product  of  the  tree  called  eagle- 
wood,  either  the  sap  or  the  wood  itself 
reduced  to  powder.  When  all  was  ready  both 
*  John  iii.  i  ff.  f  John  vii.  50. 
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proceeded  to  Golgotha,  where  with  the  help 
of  others  they  reverently  drew  the  nails  from 
the  hands  and  feet  of  Jesus,  and  then  took 
Him  down  from  the  cross.  Close  by  was  a 
garden,  and  in  it  a  monument  hewn  out  of 
the  rock  which  belonged  to  Joseph.  The 
monument  of  a  man  of  his  wealth  and  stand¬ 
ing  would  consist  of  a  forecourt  within  the 
structure,  and  of  at  least  one  sepulchral  cham¬ 
ber  with  niches  in  the  side  walls  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  several  bodies.  Thither  the  body  was 
piously  conveyed,  and  it  is  probable  that  it 
was  in  the  forecourt  that  the  last  rites  were 
paid  it.  We  infer  from  St.  Luke*  and  St. 
Johnf  that  the  linen  was  divided  into  strips 
to  form  swathing  bands.  When  the  body 
had  been  washed  and  the  mixture  of  myrrh 
and  aloes  placed  upon  it  in  layers,  it  was 
bound  in  the  linen  swathes.  A  napkin  was 
tied  about  the  head,  and  the  body  was  then 
laid  in  one  of  the  niches.  As  befitting  the 
dignity  and  purity  of  Jesus,  it  was  a  virgin 
tomb ;  no  sinful  corpse  had  ever  defiled  it  by 
its  presence.  A  large  stone,  in  shape  like  a 
millstone,  was  rolled  to  the  opening  of  the 
monument,  and  the  mourners  sorrowfully 
withdrew.  Not  all,  however :  at  least  two 
faithful  souls,  Mary  Magdalene  and  Mary  the 
mother  of  Joses  or  Joseph,  remained  there 

f  John  xx.  6/. 
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sitting  on  the  ground  before  the  sepulchre 
and  gazing  at  it. 

All  that  the  devout  followers  of  Jesus  had 
done  since  His  death  had  perforce  to  be  done 
in  haste,  as  the  Sabbath  was  drawing  nigh. 
We  need  not  therefore  be  surprised  that  some 
pious  women  who  had  accompanied  Him 
from  Galilee  began  on  their  return  from  the 
sepulchre  to  make  preparations  for  a  more 
elaborate  embalmment  of  the  sacred  re¬ 
mains.  The  simple  fact  that  any  em¬ 
balmment  at  all  was  thought  necessary 
shows  us  clearly  how  far  these  friends  of 
Jesus  were  from  believing  in  His  promise 
that  He  would  rise  from  the  dead  the  third 
day.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  the 
promise  completely:  not  so  the  Jews.  It  is 
true  that  Jesus  had  not  spoken  openly  and  in 
plain  terms  of  His  resurrection,  but  they  could 
have  learned  of  the  prophecy  through  their 
spies.  Or  they  may  have  remembered  His 
words  to  some  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  : 
“  As  Jonas  was  in  the  whale’s  belly  three  days 
and  three  nights,  so  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be 
in  the  heart  of  the  earth  three  days  and  three 
nights.”*  While  utterly  disbelieving  in  the 
truth  of  the  prediction,  they  feared  that  the 
disciples  might  impose  upon  the  people,  and 
this  danger  they  determined  to  prevent.  On 


*  Matt.  xii.  40. 
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the  morrow,  though  it  was  the  Sabbath,  the 
chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees  approached 
Pilate  in  a  body  and  said  to  him,  “  Sir,  it  struck 
us  that  that  deceiver  said  while  He  was  yet 
alive  :  After  three  days  I  rise  again.”  They 
seem  to  have  wished  to  convey  that  the  peti¬ 
tion  they  were  about  to  make  was  the  result 
of  an  afterthought :  had  they  remembered 
it  in  time,  they  would  have  demanded  that  the 
body  should  be  placed  at  their  disposal  as  the 
surest  means  of  preventing  any  deception. 
They  proceed :  “  Command  therefore  the 

sepulchre  to  be  guarded  till  the  third  day,  lest 
His  disciples  come  and  steal  Him  and  say  to 
the  people,  ‘  He  is  risen  from  the  dead/  and 
the  last  error  shall  be  worse  than  the  first.” 
The  first  error,  His  claim  to  be  the  Messiah, 
had  been  effectually  disposed  of :  the  last 
error,  His  pretended  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  might  impose  on  a  much  larger  num¬ 
ber,  and  in  any  case  would  not  be  so  easy  to 
confute.  Pilate  answered  :  “  Ye  have  a  guard  : 
go,  guard  it  as  securely  as  ye  can.”  It  would 
seem  that  he  referred  to  the  guard  that  was 
stationed  at  the  Temple  during  the  Feast. 
They  departed  and  made  the  sepulchre  sure  by 
sealing  it  and  setting  the  guard  to  watch  it. 
The  process  of  sealing  consisted  in  drawing  a 
string  across  the  stone  placed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  monument,  both  ends  of  which  they 
attached  to  the  monument  by  means  of  seal- 
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in g  earth,  a  kind  of  pipeclay,  which  they  then 
impressed  with  a  seal. 

At  the  time,  to  the  world,  to  Jew  and  Gen¬ 
tile  alike,  this  was  the  end  of  Jesus.  He  “was 
crucified,  dead  and  buried  ” ;  and  His  work  and 
mission  seemed  dead  and  buried  with  Him. 
To  the  high  priestly  party  of  the  Sadducees, 
for  whom  the  grave  was  the  end  of  human 
existence,  it  was  unthinkable  that  He  should 
rise  again.  He  left  some  followers  behind 
Him,  but  they  appeared  of  all  men  the  least 
fitted  to  carry  on  the  work  which  He  had 
begun,  and  which  His  death  seemed  to  have 
destroyed  for  ever.  His  opponents,  far  from 
apprehending  any  danger  from  them,  looked 
upon  them  with  indifference.  Among  them 
indeed  were  two  men,  members  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  their  learn¬ 
ing,  social  position,  and  wealth,  Joseph  and 
Nicodemus,  but  after  His  burial  they  vanished 
completely  from  the  scene,  their  names  do  not 
once  occur  in  the  history  of  the  rising  Church 
as  narrated  in  the  Acts.  We  have  seen 
already  how  the  Apostles,  in  spite  of  His 
teaching  and  miracles,  and  of  their  long-con- 
'tinued  and  intimate  intercourse  with  Him, 
utterly  mistook  the  nature  of  His  mission  and 
failed  to  understand  His  spirit.  To  them,  too. 
His  death  and  burial  seemed  the  end.  When 
on  the  first  Easter  morning  the  devout  women 
who  had  come  from  the  sepulchre  brought 
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them  the  angels’  message  that  He  had  risen, 
their  words  seemed  to  them  “idle  talk,”  and 
they  refused  to  believe  them.*  And  yet  in 
death  His  power  was  greater  than  it  had  ever 
been  during  His  life.  The  transformation  of 
the  apostles  of  the  Gospels  into  the  apostles 
of  the  Acts,  a  change  effected  by  the  sight 
of  their  Risen  Lord  present  to  them,  and  by 
the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the 
greatest  of  all  the  wonders  wrought  by  Him. 
Men  may  cavil  at  the  other  miracles  of  Jesus  : 
they  may  seek  to  elude  their  significance  and 
destroy  their  supernatural  character  by 
attributing  them  to  natural  causes  or  by  other 
suppositions  more  or  less  arbitrary,  but  here 
is  a  miracle,  a  miracle  of  the  moral  order 
indeed,  yet  one  which  no  examination  can 
shake,  whose  force  no  explanation  can  lessen  : 
before  which  doubters,  if  only  they  are  honest, 
are  forced  to  acknowledge :  “  This  is  the 
finger  of  God  ”  (Exod.  viii.  19). 

The  message  of  the  Cross  came  to  a  world 
intellectually  and  morally  decadent,  uncon¬ 
scious  of  its  evils,  without  hope  of  regenera¬ 
tion.  It  was  a  message  which  at  first  seemed 
to  have  a  poor  prospect  of  success.  “To  the 
Jews  Christ  crucified  was  a  stumbling-block, 
and  to  the  Gentiles  folly ”;f  but  what  the 
weak  and  beggarly  elements  of  the  Law  and 
Greek  and  Roman  philosophy  were  powerless 

*■  Luke  xxiv.  ir.  |  1  Cor.  i.  23. 
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to  effect  the  simple  preaching  of  the  Cross 
achieved.  “To  them  that  were  called,  both 
Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ  was  the  power  of 
God  and  the  wisdom  of  God”*  Christ  cruci¬ 
fied  the  Saviour  of  mankind  was  the  central 
truth  in  the  preaching  of  the  great  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles :  this  was  his  only  wisdomy  and 
the  sole  object  of  his  glorying.!  In  his  own 
person  he  had  felt  the  power  of  the  Crucified, 
in  Whom  he  lived  by  faith  in  Him;§  and  no 
hardship  or  danger  could  deter  him  from  ful¬ 
filling  his  mission  of  proclaiming  to  others  the 
knowledge  of  the  Cross  and  the  riches  con¬ 
tained  in  this  knowledge.  And  throughout 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  ages  that  have  since 
elapsed,  in  countries  widely  separated,  amidst 
circumstances  the  most  diverse,  among  men 
often  hostile  to  one  another,  and  between 
whom  it  was  and  is  the  one  bond  of  union, 
the  Cross  has  maintained  its  native  power, 
and  it  still  appeals  with  undiminished  force  to 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  We  may  be 
tempted  to  look  on  the  world  at  the  present 
day  as  for  the  most  part  alien  from  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  and  to  take  a  desponding  view  of 
the  future.  Yet  we  have  no  reason  to  be 
faint-hearted :  even  apart  from  the  Divine 
promise  that  the  Church  shall  never  fail,  our 
outlook  on  the  future  need  give  us  no  cause 

*  1  Cor.  i.  24.  f  1  Cor.  ii.  2,  6. 
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of  alarm.  The  force  of  events  themselves  will 
compel  men  to  recognize  that  a  heathen 
philosophy  and  a  science  that  ignores  God 
form  but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  teaching 
of  Him  Who  is  the  Light  of  the  world,  and 
the  stern  and  bitter  lessons  of  experience  will 
open  their  eyes  to  the  truth  that  to  despise  it 
or  reject  it  will  mean  a  return  to  that  bar¬ 
barism  from  which  He  rescued  us.  The 
promise  of  Christ,  as  it  has  not  failed  in  the 
past,  so  it  will  not  fail  in  the  future  :  “  And  I,  if 
I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  Me.”* 

*  John  xii.  32. 
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